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the pulpit while they enjoy the liberty outside. 


Editorial, 


NNIVERSARY WEEK brings two things, antici- 
pation and fruition, things done and things to be 
done. In spite of the dark clouds that shut out 
the sunshine in all parts of the world, optimism 
and courage have found expression in many utter- 

ances during the week, as our columns will show in the 
reports that will appear in successive numbers. Our 
optimism is not merely “whistling to keep the courage 
up,” but the expression of confidence in the universal 
affirmations which lie beneath all our mottoes, cove- 
nants, preambles, and resolutions. No form of words can 
give adequate expression to the faith which is as broad and 
deep as the confidence that, when we are at our best, 
manifests itself in the assurance that somehow, in some 
way, and somewhere the eternal justice will be revealed 
as the law of the universe. Such a faith may give confi- 
dence and courage, but also it calls for modesty and a 
searching of hearts. Do we give adequate response to 
our high calling? The very glory of our cause may shane 
us by contrast with our performance; and then comes the 
wonder of it! With the psalmist we say, “what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, that 
thou regardest him?” The question answers itself and 
suggests an assurance that the Divine Wisdom will be 
justified of its children. If the men and women assembled 
this week in Boston go to their homes with their hearts 


* burning within them, who can predict the good results 


to come from their consecrated lives and deeds? 
wt 


A NEw kind of heresy trial has been proposed by a 
minister who has just applied for admission into our 
fellowship. Instead of trials for unchristian belief, he 
thinks there ought to be trials for unchristian life. ‘A 
real Christian heresy trial,’’ he says, ‘‘would bea trial of 
one who lives in an unchristian way. To believe wrongly 
is not so dangerous a heresy, but to live wrongly is the 
great Christian heresy.’”’ As a counter-attack against 
those who had made the amalgamation of the truth 
about the Bible and the world with the doctrines of his 
church impossible, this is a good reply. He testifies that 
people who require their minister to preach scorching 
sermons against dancing, card-playing, and theatre 
attendance have themselves no hesitation about indulging 
in these recreations freely. They want the strictness in 
Some 
of the strictest of them are regular patrons of the corner 
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saloon. ‘They are the pillars of the church. But a 
heresy trial would not get at them much better than it 
gets at the preachers of dangerous doctrines. In fact, it 
is no new proposal. It was tried in Puritan days, when 
people were brought up before the church for behavior in- 
consistent with profession. It would be less likely to be 
successful now. But it goes on, nevertheless. ‘The life of 
men of doctrinal orthodoxy is not unobserved. ‘The 
court of common judgment is in session. It acquits 
those whose action and endeavor are consistent, what- 
ever they believe; it condemns those whose ethical 
grade is low, however high their orthodoxy in any church. 
And the court of-last resort will listen more attentively 
to the testimony of servants and business associates 
than to the testimony of fellow-members of the church. 
From this ever-present judgment-day no one escapes. 


wt 


THE association of natural events with human hap- 
penings is not wholly a matter of superstition, or, rather, 
the superstition has its root in an innate association of 
ideas. Plutarch records the paling of the sun, and 
pining fruits, all the year after Ceasar was assassinated; 
a violent storm raged at St. Helena the night Napoleon 
died; Matthew says that there was an earthquake 
when Jesus yielded up his spirit; and we are reminded 
this month that the farmers of Illinois claim that the 
brown thrush did not sing for a year after Lincoln died. 
But we also hear of the birds in France nesting in obliv- 
iousness of the war, laying their eggs in a broken shell 
as tranquilly as though all the world were at peace. A 
lark carolled in the skies above Neuve Chapelle, and 
while men fought their frightful battle her song linked 
with music the booming of the guns. We have known 
men to gain endurance in pain by reckoning their sins, 
sweetening it with thoughts of penance, though they 
knew full well theirs was the only connection. Though 
we make such connection, and not a Providence which 
sends rain on the just and the unjust, it is not less to 
be regarded on that account. Imagination bridges 
what life has kept apart, and while we pass to and fro 
in ideas we make thereby a bond which may be turned 
to use and made into fact. 

& 


THE prominence in a denomination of a man whose 
wealth was gained by the manufacture of a patent medi- 
cine, the main virtue of which is said to be the alcohol 
it contains, is, to say the least, an embarrassment. In 
the case referred. to, libel suits are the outcome of the 
attacks on the remedy and its proprietor, and finally his 


resignation from an important denominational post. . 


This is in form an exceptional difficulty, but it is only 
one form of a difficulty every denomination and all 
churches face. Is the rich man preferred for his riches, 
in spite of whatever is reprehensible in their accumula- 
tion? Are objections overlooked in him which would not 
be tolerated in one without his wealth? Does the amount 
he pays have an influence which the character of a merely 
well-to-do man does not exert? Is there obsequiousness 
to mere dollars for the sake of the needed number of 
them to meet expenses, which is conspicuously wanting 
toward the smaller contributor? In an issue between 
the human factor and the commercial, is the human 
factor made subordinate? Then the influence of a 
denomination is vitiated and all its virtue stained; 
then a church is compromised and its plane of usefulness 
lowered. Even in cases where worth is unquestioned, 
the mere existence of the issue between degrees of wealth 
is out of place in what is called the common home of 
rich and poor. Some remarks in the Epistle of James 
have in many churches, we suspect, a contemporary 
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sound. They speak of having faith with respect of 
persons, of the man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
the poor man in vile raiment, of having respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, saying to him, “Sit thou 
here in a good place,” and to the poor, ‘‘Stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool.’’ 


wt 


Storms stir the depths and bring to the surface of the 
water the soil at the bottom. So great stresses of emo- 
tion bring to the surface long concealed or repressed 
feelings, and, under the strain of such tension, passions 
arise which otherwise would never appear. It is wise 
not to act on feelings thus roused into assertion. When 
we feel one thing deeply, other things not so deserving 
may by induction gain unsuspected admission. Intense 
susceptibilities of anxiety or sorrow will make a sensitive- 
ness which is unnatural, abnormal, and dangerous. 
Even when persuasion is most clear the wise man will 
avoid carrying it into execution in moods of unusual 
excitement. It is no mean caution, no counsel of 
timidity or expediency, to postpone the resolution taken 
in high temperature. The fierce pleasure of gratification 
is delusive. It may even be a form of feeling akin to 
insanity. Repentance more often follows this indulgence 
than ever brings regret for restraint. The cooler and 
wider thought is more likely to stand the test of time and 
friends. The yielding to passions of indignation, or 
even finer sorts, just as truly when they are justified as 
when they are not, may falsify the nature and commit 
it to what it can never justify. 


The Call of the Farm. 


Under the title “From the Study to the Farm: A 
Personal Experience,” Rev. Arthur M. Judy makes in 
the Atlantic Monthly a valuable and novel contribution 
to a subject which at this Commencement season should 
be pondered by college graduates who are pressing into 
the professions, only to be crowded back in increasing 
numbers into callings for which their college preparations 
are of little value. That Mr. Judy is one of our ministers 
whose scholarly and devoted service is fresh in mind 
makes his record of personal experience of cordial interest 
tous. Itis also because of the originality and suggestive- 
ness of his account that we follow some of its leadings. 

Some time ago a visitor to a farmer who had during 
fifty years developed the products of his land in many new 
directions, and who had told the fascinating story of his 
experiments and triumphs, exclaimed, “Why, it takes 
more brains to live in the country than in the city.” 
The philosophic and erudite Mr. Honest replied, ‘Yes; 
and people are just beginning to find it out.” Few there 
are who are even beginning to find this out, and every 
testimony which makes the fact clearer and more impres- 
sive is worth publishing. This is what Mr. Judy does. 
He shows that every benefit of mental training and of 
studious habits is a direct asset to the farmer. He 
compares his seven years of academic training with his 
seven years of farming and asks which constituted the 
better part of his education. 

The assets of this extraordinary experience were the 
physical recuperation and training it gave, superior to 
that of any form of exercise; the moral courage wrought 
out of the crises of farm difficulties; the initiative devel- 
oped by the necessities of doing what in cities other 


people do for us; the demand on powers of thi 

the exigencies of farm problems; the intellectual powers 
involved in keeping up with advancing knowledge in 
farming; the broadening of sympathy through the 
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farmer’s dealing with animal life; the attainment of — 
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powers of direction and mastery through his leadership 
of men; the sense of responsibility arising from a variety 
of important cares; the manliness, and joyousness, and 
appreciativeness of beauty; and the supremacy of right, 
leading to a deepened realization of religion. 

As a step toward completing his education, Mr. 
Judy’s experience was most significant. “The educational 
values inherent in all kinds of working with things has, 
he thinks, been too largely overlooked. Out of this 
neglect has come the pressure toward city life, and the 
limitation of educational aims to preparation for city 
life. ‘‘One of the chief causes of the deplorable outlook 
for agriculture is certainly the lack of rightly educated 
farm-hands. For my own part I can say in all soberness 
that I could profitably employ ten times the men now 
employed, could I secure those who would work as 
rightly specialized and rightly purposed hands could 
work. ... What is true of the schools in the country 
is true of the schools in the city. They do not train 
their pupils to appreciate and honor what is to be the work 
of their hands. Hence our supreme educational op- 
portunity is lost.... A reformed system of education, 
ay making all youths comrades in physical toil through 

of school and college life, will bind them with ties which 
no subsequent diversifying of occupations can entirely 
rend.... Specialization has been wofully overdone. 
With the calmest judgment that I can command, I 
stand ready to maintain that, if I had from my early 
years on to these latter days of mature manhood given 
one-half my time to labor with my hands and the other 
half to intellectual pursuits, I should now be a far stronger 
man than I am, and I should have effected far more for 
the good of the world. My intellectual labors have 
been both curtailed and warped by the one-sided life 
which society has forced upon me.... As a race we 
began by our methods of education, our laws of property, 
and our systems of industry to put asunder those things 
which God hath joined together never to be permanently 
parted—hand and head. But everywhere in the 
sociological, the religious, and educational fields is a 
stir, a low-murmuring on-coming movement which he 
who reads it aright discerns will bring the restoration 
of the perfect life of man—the blended life of thought 
and labor, labor trained to think, thought trained by 
labor—the whole life.” 

This brief summary, and too scanty use, of Mr. Judy’s 
words will answer the purpose for which we have made 
them, if they turn the minds of those somewhat un- 
certain of their vocation after college to the dignity and 
the opportunity of the farmer’s calling, and to an opening 
future before that calling which lifts it high among all 
the vocations. The farms need the educated men and 
women, and the educated men and women are far from 
the true end of education if they do not seek the farms. 
The associated ideas about agricultural life cling to the 
mind long after any trace of them is left upon the farm. 
The isolation, the lack of contacts, the scanty resources, 
the provincial spirit—all these willsoon be found upon the 
stage alone, as material of reminiscence and humor. 
They are fast disappearing from the country. The 
telephone has abolished loneliness and separation; the 
rural free delivery and parcel-post have banished most 
that was rural from the country; the weekly paper 
is now displaced by dailies, and by the ubiquitous maga- 
zine; the motor-car is possessed by more farmers than 
city people; and life in the country has more within itself 
and is within reach of more outside itself than ever before. 


a _ There is one thing still which is wanting, and that is 
_ the society which people with educational outlooks will 


feel famished without. The throng annually turning 
the Commencement Day addresses to crowd into 
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callings already turning more away than they receive 
should be directed back to the land, the mother of all 
that is best in a nation, and with an ideal of new life 
outside cities which will affect the welfare of the individual 
and the growth of civilization. Among the calls which 
in greater number we are naming the “calls of God”’ there 
is the call to the farm, and none has broader right to be 
deemed divine. " 


Wrath and Hate. 


Many Americans have been startled by the change 
that seems to have been brought about in the German 
nation by the act of war. A kindly people whom we 
had habitually liked and respected. seem to have been 
somehow transformed by wrath and fear. Is not this 
what wrath always does, working its worst mischief in 
dispossessing the intelligence and humanity of its vic- 
tims? The destruction of the Lusitania has suddenly 
reminded us that what wrath does abroad with others, 
How easily, when we are 
hurt, rises the old barbaric demand for revenge! How 
quick is the will to punish! How few are yet accustomed 
to ask the one question which the parent, the teacher, 
the patriot, the lover of men ought first and always to 
ask, What ought we to do, and what can we do, to 
remedy the mischief, and to bring the wrong-doer to his 
right mind? 

The sinking of the Lusitania makes a tremendous call 
upon everybody for the use of our reason, for our sense 
of perspective, for patience and all-round sympathy. 
Here is half the world doing the work of fiends. The 
war system, to which every nation that keeps up an 
army and navy is a party, is the big evil on which man- 
kind needs to pour out its indignation. What is the 
whole evil business but a barbaric anomaly? It defies 
every morality. The sinking of an ocean liner is an 
incident upon the surface of the vast calamity. We 
talk of ‘‘laws of war’’ and the breaking of treaties and 
conventions as if wholesale murder was not essentially 
anarchy. We give elaborate reasons why it is fair to 
blow men’s bodies to pieces with shrapnel, and unfair 
to kill them with poisonous gases, or why an enemy may 
stand beneath a big ship and assassinate a thousand men 
and yet must not assassinate a Kaiser. War is a system 
of retaliation. Who can draw the line of strict illegality, 
when hate and rage combine with modern science, and 
the new possibilities of blockading ports with unseen 
ships urge an enemy to try unheard-of expedients of 
unscrupulous injury? 

There are those who talk lightly of the duty of the 
United States to compel combatants in the fury of battle 
to keep ‘‘the rules of the game,” and specially not to 
hurt any of us who venture into their neighborhood. 
We talk of our ‘‘neutral rights”’ to men who think they are 
fighting for their existence. This is not a game: it is 
madness, and the obsession of nations in wrath and fear. 
We forget that this is the nature of war. Shall we catch 
the virus of it? For what end? Not to save a few 
American lives, but rather to destroy more lives? 

This is not to say that we should do nothing and say 
nothing. Perhaps we ought, when the outrage of 
Belgium began, frankly to have told Germany how we 
felt. We should have had also to tell the Allies what we 
thought of the invasion of China. We should appear 
more disinterested in our protestation if we had not 
waited till American property and lives were touched. 
If we were right in saying nothing against the greater 
outrage, is it of such extreme importance that we try 
to maintain our injured dignity now, merely because, in 
the welter of blood, we are angry over the loss of American 
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lives? Why were not our earnest remonstrances regis- 
tered before? Probably because the war system of 
the world stood in the way of right reason and humanity, 
because so many people assume that you must not pro- 
test against wrong unless you stand ready to punish the 
wrong-doer. Who gives to any nation the right to 
punish another? 

Eminent Americans in this stormy crisis advise the 
United States to recall our ambassador from Berlin and 
to get ready to fight! Is not this the time of all others 
when we ought to have the most humane representation 
in Berlin? Do we seriously wish to withdraw our sym- 
pathy from the great German nation? This would be 
simply heathenish, just like the acts of war. Grant 
that Germany more than the others is suffering a relapse 
toward savagery. Grant that fear and rage have obsessed 
her and for the time displaced her reason and kindliness. 
Such obsession is like a disease. Do we hate, or rather 
do we not pity, the victims of a disease? If we hate, 
the same disease has begun to seize us. 

Here is the great opportunity for the United States. 
We must do something. If we keep brave control of 
our temper, all the more must we at last express our con- 
victions and our pent-up emotions. Our opportunity 
is not to kill more men, but, as soon as the war is over, 
to help pay the price of the grand venture to put an end 
to the whole barbaric system of legalized war. 

Cari De 


Current Topics. 


THE War of the Nations entered a new and increasingly 
appalling phase on May 24, when the declaration of 
hostilities issued by Italy against Austria-Hungary took 
effect. It was evident at the outset that the interven- 
tion of the only remaining neutral among the great 
powers into the conflict would introduce into the pan- 
European alignment a military factor of great, if not 
decisive, significance. ‘The formal decision of the Italian 
government to take up the sword followed a remarkable 
agitation, which had lasted practically since the com- 
mission of the initial act of the tragedy in which the world 
is the protagonist. ‘The severance of diplomatic relations 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary was the signal for a 
similar rupture between Italy and Germany, on the 
initiative of Berlin. Although the final step taken by 
the Italian monarchy had been expected for more than a 
fortnight at both Vienna and Berlin, the news of the new 
crisis of events was received at both Germanic capitals 
with obvious regret, but with an apparently undiminished 
determination to continue the struggle with all their 
resources. 

wt 


By the Italian nation the action of its Parliament in 
investing the executive branch of the government with 
plenary powers to deal with the emergency, and the 
issuance by King Victor Emmanuel three days later of 
his formal notification of the beginning of a state of 
war to his former ally, the Emperor Francis Joseph, were 
received with an intensity of enthusiasm which indicated 
the profundity of its desire for ‘“‘the fulfilment of its 
national aspirations.” Vienna, like Berlin, denounced 
the action of the former third partner in the Triple 
Alliance as treacherous and unjustifiable, in view of the 
announced willingness of Austria to cede most of the 
territory demanded by Italy as the price of the con- 
tinuance of its neutrality. A ‘‘Green Book,” published 
at Rome, on the other hand, characterized the policy 
of Austria in attacking Servia last summer as a violation 
of the terms of the treaty among the three powers, and 
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a menace to the interests of Italy in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It is apparent that a publication of the text of that 
treaty, by either Italy or Austria, will furnish the only 
test of the truth or falsehood of the contentions advanced 
at Rome and at Vienna. 

Jw 


Ir was the general assumption at the capitals of the 
Allies at the beginning of the week that the entrance of 
Italy into the war would involve the alignment of the 
hitherto neutral Balkan states on the side of the anti- 
German group of eight nations—Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Japan, Servia, Montenegro, and Italy. 
Rome, for instance, conveyed the distinct impression 
that action by Roumania in the direction of an active 
participation in the operations would be a matter of 
only days. ‘The cable also brought the assurance from 
London and Paris, that Greece would not much longer 
delay a departure from the peaceful attitude which so 
far has been maintained at Athens. As to Bulgaria, 
the forecasters of tragic events were less venturesome 
with their predictions. Although it had been announced 
only a few days earlier that Bulgaria had assured Rou- 
mania of immunity from a Bulgarian attack in the event 
of the northern neighbor’s participation in the war on the 
side of the Allies, none of the political prophets at the 
European end of the cable was willing to risk his reputation 
on a forecast of the immediate attitude of the govern- 
ment at Sofia. 

ad 


From hints emanating at Sofia it can be gathered that 
it is not likely that either Roumania or Greece will take 
part in the hostilities until the basic question of Balkan 
politics has been settled. ‘That question has to do with 
the rearrangement of the boundaries imposed upon 
Bulgaria at the conference of Bucharest by Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro, her allies in the war against 
Turkey, and by Roumania as the opportunist who 
sought compensation for her non-participation in that 
conflict. There is every reason to believe that the 
powers of the Triple Entente have made a definite offer 
of territorial gains for Bulgaria at the expense of Turkey, 
in Thrace. All such offers have been met at Sofia, how- 
ever, with the declaration that Bulgaria has no desire 
for territorial expansion as such; that she does not regard 
Adrianople, with its small Bulgarian population, with 
but that she is determined to recover 
Bulgarian Macedonia, which was wrested from her by 
Greece and Roumania in the war of 1913, and in which, 
it is pointed out at Sofia, a systematic campaign is being 
carried on by both Greece and Servia for the suppression 
of Bulgarian nationality. 


It is because of the refusal of Bulgaria to participate 
in the war, or to furnish pledges of immunity for either 
of her two neighbors in the event of their participation, 
until her claims have been fully satisfied, that the Allies 
are carrying on a costly and still doubtful campaign on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. British military experts have 
pointed out again and again that the key to Constantinople 
lies in Sofia, and that the operations of a Bulgarian army 
against Constantinople would be the surest and quickest 
way of reducing the Dardanelles, and beating Turkey 
to her knees. It is to the reverses sustained by the Allies 
in the Gallipoli region that was due the first manifesta- 
tion of the disagreements in the British cabinet which 
last week brought on the ministerial crisis now being 
solved by the formation of a coalition cabinet representing 
all the great parties in British public life. The resigna- 
tion of Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, was 
the outcome of his disagreement with his chief, Winston 
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Churchill, as to the conduct of the campaign for the 
reduction of the Dardanelles. Lord Fisher’s resignation 
was followed by the announcement of the plan for the 
formation of a coalition cabinet. 


ad 


In the discussion which preceded and accompanied 
the formation of the new cabinet, the conduct of other 
phases of the conflict besides the assaults upon the 
Dardanelles was assailed with intense bitterness, and even 
Lord Kitchener, whom the world had come to regard 
as the organizer of victories, did not escape severe com- 
ment, especially by the Times and the Mail, both of 
which are owned by Lord Northcliffe, perhaps more 
widely known as Alfred Harmsworth. Kitchener was 
accused of poor management in the manufacture of 
ammunition (which is said to have cost many British 
lives in Northern France, and to have been responsible to 
some extent for the Russian reverses in Galicia), of 
self-advertisement, and of inefficient methods of recruit- 
ing. The new cabinet, it appeared at the beginning of 
. the week, will include such men as Lord Curzon, Sir 
Edward Carson, the former Ulster leader, A. J. Balfour, 
former Premier, and perhaps a representative of the Irish 
Nationalists, who never before have participated in the 
executive branch of the government of the British Empire. 


wt 


WHILE Great Britain is collecting her moral and physi- 
cal forces for a continuance of the struggle with greater 
energy, important events are going on in the Eastern 
theatre of events, where the German-Austrian armies 
are evidently continuing their advance against the 
Russians in what is probably the greatest operation of 
the war up to date. In Petrograd it is admitted that the 
reverse suffered by Russian arms in West Galicia has 
been severe, although victories over the Austro-Germans 
are claimed further south, in Bukowina. German ac- 
counts of the terrific strangle-hold, in which more than 
two millions of men are involved, represent the Russian 
resistance as completely broken down, with the with- 
drawal of the Russian armies from the Carpathians as 
the only alternative to their capture or destruction. 
Certainly it would appear that Przemysl itself, which 
the Russians took two months ago after a hard siege, 
is in danger of falling again into the hands of the advanc- 
ing Austrian and German battalions. 


Brevities. 


Thoreau helps us to put ideals into practical operation 
by his saying: “If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost; that is where they should be. 
Now put the foundation under them.” 


The botanical wizard, Luther Burbank, now has an apt 
pupil, Father Schoener, the village priest of Brooks, Ore., 
who is pushing into new fields of experimentation. He 
is said to ‘‘burbankize’’ among many trees and plants 
with great success. 


One reason why the distant and isolated country 
churches are abandoned is that the country people now 
prefer to go to church in the nearest village, where there 
are church organs, good singing, better preaching, and 
higher social standards. 


- This world is not an unintelligible Chaos, or an In- 
finite Insane Asylum, but, on the contrary, is a rational 
Cosmos, and this earth our childhood Home. Wrote 
Emerson: “Everything is prospective, and man is to 
_ live hereafter. That the world is for his education is 
_ the only sane solution of the enigma.” 
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At the End of the Day. 


So! The day has been luckless—a failure? 
you say? 


Is it so that you foot up the ledger at the sweet, far end of the day? 


Vexation of spirit, 


You were early astir; you recall it—that splendor of ice-jewelled 
trees! 

Was it nothing to see them a-quiver with diamond-lights in the 
breeze? : 


The child’s voice so silvery ringing, the newsboy who laughed as he 
ran— 

Ah! these are the things that go surely and straight to the heart of a 
man! 


And then, when the struggle was strongest, to stand squarely up on 
your feet, 
And face all the worst in a moment, undaunted, disdaining retreat— 


’Tis something, ay, something! ’Tis easy to ride on the crest of the 
. Wave; 
But ebb-tide’s the test of your courage. You met that, and still 


you were brave. 


A failure? And luckless? 
would say. 
And theirs is the ultimate judgment at the sweet, far end of the day. 
—Anna B, Bryant, in the Christian Endeavor World. 


I wonder what God and the angels 


Nature’s Fondness for Polka-dots. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


It would be interesting to know for what particular 
one of her creations Nature first designed the polka-dot. 
However that may be, the result was evidently pronounced 
good, and finally tried on nearly everything in creation, 
from hard mottled stones and the bark of trees to the 
daintiest of feathers and flowers. 

One would like to believe that the beauty of the polka- 
dot, in all its glorified forms and tints, was to Nature 
an end in itself, or one of her ends. Perhaps it was. 
But one must also acknowledge the findings of the natural- 
ists who have studied Nature’s cipher so long that they 
know a good deal of her code and can tell with consider- 
able certainty just why she ‘‘dots an i’’ in one case and 
does not in another. Be it admitted, then, at the outset, 
that the polka-dot plays a large part in the scheme of 
coloration which protects the wearer, allures its mate, 
warns an unwary enemy, or mimics the protective de- 
vice of some other creature. 

Even so, it still seems probable that Nature is fond 
of the polka-dot, per se, otherwise she would have achieved 
any of the ends mentioned in some other way, as she 
has done. She is always doing things in some other way, 
in scores of other ways; there is nothing she likes to do 
better. When she chooses—as she does in South America 
—she gives a butterfly a pungently disagreeable odor, 
which protects it, in spite of its lack of adaptive coloring. 
Again, she hatches one egg by making a bird do time by 
sitting upon it; another egg is incubated in the sand, 
the warmth of that cosmic brooder, the sun, answering 
as well at a distance of some ninety-three million miles 
as the warmth of a hen at a closer range. 

An equal versatility of method is displayed in the 
production of seeds and spores. One fern bears its 
spores on the under-side of its fronds; another runs up 
a separate stalk for them. One seed falls directly to 
the earth; another has wings and joins the aviators. 
One animal is protected by his stripes, and another by 
his spots, which brings us again to our subject. 

Following the long, long trail of the polka-dot, one 
discovers Nature’s thrifty habit of making the most of 
every one of her designs. This harmless autoplagia- 
rism finds incidental testimony in such names as the 


, 
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“tiger-lily,” the ‘‘trout-lily,” the “Jeopard-frog,”’ and the 
‘Jeopard-moth.” ' 

_ Again, a study of sea-shells, of which there are legions 
and legions, shows the polka-dot in a bewildering 
number of sizes and colors, and the same embellishment 
is worn by a vast number of fishes (like the spotted kelp- 
fish and giant starfish) and reptiles. On some fishes— 
the brook trout is a notable example—one finds an il- 
luminated edition of the polka-dot, or a dot with some- 
thing like a prismatic halo, an effect nearly duplicated 
in the leaves of the adder’s-tongue, or trout-lily, as it is 
better named by John Burroughs. Hundreds of other 
leaves, like the croton’s and cuckoo-pint’s, also flaunt 
the Order of the Polka-dot, while the petals of thousands 
of flowers owe the last touch of their charm to the deft 
addition of spots and splashes of contrasting or har- 
monizing color. Without the accent of its tiger spots, 
what would the tiger-lily be save a peroxide substitute 
for the buxom country belle of the garden? And what, 
indeed, the leopard itself, if in a Burbanked moment 
it should accept the challenge of Scripture and change 
its spots? 

Not only does the polka-dot beautify the furs of many 
animals, but used, singly, in its star form, it lights up 
the forehead of a dark horse, or gives a chic air of dis- 
tinction at the throat of black Miss Tabby. ‘The col- 
lector of egg-shells likewise knows that his treasures 
owe half their beauty to polka-dots cunningly diversified 
in size and color. 

Hardly second to the beauty effected by spots on the 
petals of flowers is the beautiful finish which they give 
to the feathers of birds and fowls of all sizes. Something 
like the ‘final touch,” the color accent, which the French 
achieve by a black piping or knot of narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon, the great modiste, Nature, attains by the use 
of polka-dots on the breasts, wings, or tails of her most 
modish birds. Witness the white polka-dots on the 
loon, the guinea-fowl, the beautiful dappled breast of 
the blue-winged teal, and the spotted sandpiper. The 
sparrow-hawk, the belted kingfisher, the vesper and song 
sparrow, the meadow-lark, brown thrasher, wood and 
hermit thrushes, and the gorgeous flicker furnish other 
illustrations of Nature’s canny artistry with polka-dots. 

Beside the diversity produced by changing the size 
of the spot, or making it slightly oval in shape, it is 
infinitely varied, as man has varied his use of it in fabrics, 
by the use of different colors in the spot itself and its 
background, till it reaches its de luxe form on the superb 
wings of moths and butterflies and on the tails of pea- 
cocks. Nor do the glorified spots on the peacock’s 
tail lose anything of their beauty because we are told 
that their iridescence helps obscure their visibility, 
or because they may have been the result of the esthetic 
preferences of the female birds. : 

Similarly, the wonderful eye-spots on the wings of 
moths are just as beautiful when we know (on the au- 
thority of Darwin) that they are pierced by birds and 
thus protect the more vital parts of the moth. The 
annotations of the naturalists only add another nimbus 
of wonder to the polka-dot, little as it may need it. “If 
the beauty of flowers,” writes Mr. E. Poulton, F ees» 
“has followed so completely from insect selection, are 
we not compelled to admit that insects possess an esthetic 
sense—a sense which could discriminate between the 
slightly different attractions displayed by suitors, just 
as we all admit that it has discriminated between the 
slightly different attractions displayed by flowers?” 

However these wonder-spots may have been produced, 
it is doubtful whether anything in nature surpasses the 
subtly exquisite tinting of the polka-dot and its back- 
ground as it is found on the wings of certain moths and 
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butterflies, though some of the élite of frogdom are 
close rivals in this color contest. Ms legen pe 

The magnificent pale-green wings of the actius luna, 
with its glorified spots, and the demas propingutlinea, 
the sphinx Jamaicensis, the telea polyphemus, and the owl’s 
head butterfly from India might well serve as chromatic 
models for an interior decorator, or color schemes for 
ravishing gowns and hats. Or, if a modiste wished 
other ‘‘exclusive” patterns, she might find among the 
thousand fungi of America hundreds of color modulations 
of unique charm. 

Here also one finds Nature rioting in masterful tri- 
umphs with the polka-dot, from the modest parasol 
mushroom in a cream gown with umber spots, and the 
russula viviscens, in white with pale-green spots, to the 
violet cortinarius in lavender with brown polkas, and the 
brilliant orange spots of the deadly amanita muscaria. 

Among the more lowly wearers of the Order of the 
Polka-dot are toads, frogs, turtles, bugs, beetles, and 
worms. People who sum up with an “ugh!” their 
entire reaction on these humble creepers and crawlers 
have little notion how much beauty they miss by avoid- 
ing a closer acquaintance with them. Even our most 
common brown toad, that obliterates himself in the 
garden by wearing embossed polka-dots in the earth’s 
own soft brown colors is an eloquent preacher of the 
doctrines of adaptation to one’s environment. Wandering 
farther afield, one finds the same doctrine preached in 
more florid style by frogs whose richly tinted and mottled 
jackets quite equal the most sumptuous wings of birds, 
moths, or butterflies. The leopard-frog, which is one of 
the most beautiful in North America, and the Florida 
tree-frog are good examples of Nature’s knack of doing 
the same thing in an entirely different way. The latter 
frog may be green or brown, distinctly spotted or not, 
and may be found while the change from green to brown 
is in process, a condition which emphasizes the spots. 

How can one jump away from a frog, or wish him to 
jump away, when his royal vestment may be broidered 
with polka-dots, rimmed with light, on a background 
of shaded greens beautifully blended with warm soft 
browns, brick-reds, and old-rose or terra-cotta hues? 

Once more, on a smaller scale, one may find tiny 
duplicates of a great many of the de luxe polkas and their 
shaded backgrounds among the worms upon which we 
wisely or needlessly set foot. 

Even the calico-bean, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is boiled into drab digestibility, when it is first taken 
from the pod wears in dainty old rose the insignia of 
the Order of the Polka-dot. Yet are we forced to con- 
clude that this order is not conferred by Nature as an 
outward and visible sign of any inward grace, else it 
would not be worn by the deadly amanita or by poison- 
ous reptiles. Indeed, the lower world pretty generally 
understands that bright garish colors mean, “look out, 
it tastes nasty,” as the would-be eaters of the leopard- 
moth could testify. 

Still more ignoble wearers of the order under considera- 
tion are mouldy bread and cake, cream belated of its 
skimming, and garments mildewed by exposure to damp 
and sunless weather. Yet on these seemingly unat- 
tractive objects one sometimes finds a richly blended 
coloring that again stirs all our founts of wonder. Per- 
haps freckles, which are beautifully duplicated in a 
conch-shell, should also be included in our inventory. — 
And this fainiliar variation of the polka-dot we certainly 
would not have abolished from the sun-kissed face of 
any boy who wears them. With him the freckle is a 
heaven-conferred badge of wholesome, hatless living, 
and not without a sigh can one see his freckles fade into 
the common monotone of a grown-up complexion. = 
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abe only more of her superlative triumphs with polka- 
ots?» 

On third and fourth thoughts, one is convinced that 
not even with the star-spangled skies does Nature end 
her experiments in this line, since no one ever caught 
her. ending anything when she knows a smoother way 
of shading it into something else, or of hiding her trail 
by crossing an invisible stream to an invisible territory, 
if one may change the figure. 

Crossing this invisible stream after her, one comes out 
on the other side in the immaterial realm of mind, where 
one finds our dear sorceress still at her old tricks, ex- 
perimenting with intellectual polka-dots, to give tone and 
variety among the dull gray tints of neutral souls. How 
otherwise may we account for the fine dappled fancies 
of the poets, the pied epigrams of the proverb-makers, 
and the mental polka-dots de luxe of Shakespeare? 

And if, in this province, one again asks how and why, 
it may be possible that some philosopher will tell us 
that here, also, the intellectual polka-dot is the result of 
the “esthetic preferences”’ of the opposite sex, and that 
this psychical coloration may be “protective, typical, 
alluring, warning, or mimetic.” 

Still farther might one follow the trail of the polka- 
dot did it not lead into a region somewhat pre-empted 
by the clergy, who pray for a celestial passport which 
shall read, ‘without spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” 
thus plainly admitting the existence of the polka-dot 
in the moral world as well. Nevertheless, even here,— 
(if the laity may be allowed to speak in a gentle and 
tentative tone) one is haunted by a doubt whether a 
soul without a single spot or wrinkle—not a single one, be 
it understood—would draw us so humanly and tenderly 
as one with just a few endearing moral freckles. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Blossom-time in Nature and Life. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Things most perfect in beauty are short-lived. ‘Those 

the gods love die young, the ancients said. Nature’s 
exquisite moments are brief. It is the high bead on 
the wave of spring that comes just before the blossoms 
fall. Suddenly the great tide of color and perfume arrives, 
flooding orchard and garden, forest and field, rough 
hillside and barren waste. ‘The creation of a dream- 
world is like a blown bubble of iridescent hues that fills 
all space with illusive loveliness. 
_ Each year it comes as a surprise, something too good to 
be: true, flushing blended colors fairer than the rainbow 
with a sudden burst of softened radiance. The blossomed 
trees billow softly against the pale shades where forest 
trees are unfolding their leaves that wear a bloom of 
their own—pink, golden, mauve, pale red, all shades of 
brown, splashed with a living green that soon will assert 
supremacy. 

The spring poets may well be abroad this year, every- 
thing is so wondrously beautiful. ‘Their ditties would be 
more in evidence, like the welcome warbling of birds, were 
it not for the bloody, pathetic, ferocious aspects of war that 
turn the muse into a shrieking fury, or “Patience on a 
monument, smiling at grief.” 


“Jn the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
ee: ot - love,” < 

sang Tennyson, so it has been probably ever since the 
_ stone age, and thus it is this spring just as usual. It is 


blossom-time for the youths and maidens, happy girls 
and boys who wander along the flowery lanes, and through 
the wood paths where dogwood bends its snowy branches 
over their heads, and the blossoming blackberry vine 
twines bridal wreaths about their feet. The young 
leaves of the ground shrubs are all aflame as if to celebrate 
a festival,—sumach, rosy maples, pale birches, and- the 
dainty-colored elm sprouts. The pale ferns are uncurling 
their fronds, the wild azalea makes pinkish beds where 
the bees revel, and wind-flowers and violets have al- 
ready thick-sown the new grass of the border. How 
charming it is, the little foolish romance that so well 
matches these lovely creations of a day! Yesterday 
the path was thickly studded with dandelions; to-day 
they have gone to seed and are taking silver wings on 
the wind. 

The path where young lovers’ feet tread on flowers 
mounts a hillside, where the lane ends, and the prospect 
stretches over a little valley filled to the brim with the 
bloom of apple orchards mingled with pear and peach. 

“Flower o’ the peach, 
Death for us all, and his own life for each,” 
as sings Browning in his ‘‘ Fra Lippo Lippi.” 

The turf is white with the fallen snow of cherry-trees. 
The maple-tops are radiant though already casting down 
their keys—sending their seeds off on the wings of the 
wind to plant new colonies. You could almost gather 
up the little valley in your arms, so compact is it with 
bloom and fragrance. The tops of the chimneys, the 
roofs of the houses, peeping out like the glimpsing of 
birds’ nests among the boughs. Every warm breeze 
blows open little fingered hands that expand into the thick 
shade of summer, and all this heaped-up redundant 
beauty with its splendid waste and overplus of bloom 
rests cloud-like against the tender blue of the hills, the 
soft diaphanous sky, all blended in a perfect harmony. 

And the young men and maidens linger in the en- 
chanted valley until the spring night softly unfolds 
its vaporous wings, and a small moon winks through the 
dream-laden boughs, and fresh odors steal from things 
too delicate to declare themselves. Young birds stir 
in the nest, and the fairies are out—Titania and Oberon, 
and the smallest ones, Pease- Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
and Mustard-seed, that when frightened hide in an 
acorn-cup. But now they are busy hanging a pearl, 
if not in every cowslip’s ear, at least in the ear of some 
American flower the equivalent to the English cowslip. 
It is a great night for the fairies. We must pity those 
who do not believe in them. 

The gentle breath of the South is over everything. It 
brings a touch of sadness for the brevity of the exquisite 
things of life. The first great wind—the apple-blossom 
storm as it is called—will scatter the magic world of 
blossom-time in fragments. A single night of tempest 
will bring disillusion and the realities of a broken dream. 
So the blossom-time of human life is a brief day of perfect 
happiness, a little breadth of beauty, repose, trust, and 
love, when youths and maidens wander in the visionary 
garden and trace its mazes in a romance oftentimes 
as fragile as the airy loveliness of the white cherry-trees 
when they invite the bees and butterflies to come and 
feast on their sweets. 

To a few it is given to live for a whole happy lifetime 
under the spell of this blossom-time—re-creating it as 
life flows like a pleasant river between grassy, flowery 
banks, making pools of stillness and little ripples of de- 
light, but knowing no dangerous falls and rapids, no 
dark and towering crags, all the way traced in sun- 
shine and peaceful, quiet shades beloved of birds, where 
serpents and wild beasts never come to break the tran- 
quil spell. 
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I remember such a pair, whose lives even in old age 
were passed in a perpetual spring and season of bloom. 
The woods and fields were always smiling for them 
because they never ceased to love as they had loved in 
youth, and all the griefs and trials of life brought them 
only nearer in the perfection of their union. ‘The shadows 
were those of spring showers that quickly were chased 
away by sunbeams, showing the white of heaven, and 
the tears were like raindrops that glisten on young 
leaves and blades of grass. ‘The realities of life, so 
called, its sharp edges and hard unrelenting surface, 
never pressed in on this devoted pair to make a stony 
track or a dusty highway for their feet. Having each 
other they had all the essentials of happiness, perfect 
in its simple beauty and charm. How can such love- 
liness persist, you will ask, in this old sin-stained world, 
blasted with cruelty, violence, and hatred, and deep, 
ingrained sadness? 

Well, it did persist for them, and the charm grew ever 
more tender and true. He was an old man, ‘the beautiful 
old man,’’ they called him, and she a dainty lady of still 
exquisite form, and silvery-white hair, when he told me 
the simple story of their united lives. As children they 
were neighbors, living in the same street, and perfect 
little friends. He would carry her books to school, and 
spend his small sums of money for sweets to fill the pockets 
of her little coat. She was the only one he ever loved, 
and she had known no other romance save the one that 
had grown with her growth; so when they grew to young 
manhood and womanhood they came together as sweetly 
and inevitably as if the marriage had indeed been made 
in the heavenly courts. 

Thus they grew ever more constant, more fond, more 
in agreement in heart and will. A youthful bloom and 
beauty hung about them in old age, for time had touched 
them more gently than it touches others, and had left 
them a vestige of the young charm that marked their 
perfect union. In tastes they were so perfectly one they 
loved the same things, delighted in the same books, the 
same people, often seemed to have the same thoughts, 
so that speech was needless. 

Friends came to them to catch the glow of peace, 
quietude, serenity, and exquisite gentleness that conse- 
crated their home. They had lived together for over 
forty years before they had ever been separated for a 
single day. Where he went she accompanied him 
always. But at the end of that time he was called 
away on a journey of a few hours, expecting to return 
before nightfall. When he did not come at the expected 
moment the dear little old lady’s distress of mind was 
pitiful. Never in their long life together had he broken 
his word to her; that he could fail her now was absolutely 
unthinkable. 

But the train had been delayed, and when later he 
appeared he found her in veritable anguish, weeping as 
at some great calamity. They promised then never to 
be parted again, and the promise was faithfully kept. 
And so the perfect union of heart and life went on until 
they reached the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, 
and then—she in her bridal robes, and he in the consecrated 
wedding-suit—they celebrated their golden nuptials. 
It was a beautiful spring day, and the great wistaria 
hung its purple clusters over the porch, and the garden 
lilacs filled the air with their perfume. The robins, 
bluebirds, and song-sparrows sang their sweetest songs 
about the open windows, and the rooms were bowers 
of blossoms gleaned from the woods and fields. 

Their happiness that day as they greeted their friends 
was the culmination of a perfect life of love and peace. 
Time was annihilated and the first bridal renewed as 
the old man gallantly turned and kissed his bride. 
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The charm of those lives flashed into all hearts and brought 
an ineffable sense of the perfect marriage. The dear 
little lady that night went uncomplainingly to her rest. 
Too much happiness had filled the cup to the brim, and in 
the morning they found that she had passed away in her 
sleep, quietly, painlessly, to the eternal blossom-time. 
The old man soon followed her. His grief showed no 
violence or exaggerated aspect, but he constantly heard 
her calling him, as a bird in the open hears his mate in 
the mysterious forest singing, “‘Come to me, come tome, 
my love.” 


Response.* 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


To thee, O God, we fain would come 
And feel the touch would set us free 
From weariness and find our daily home, 

At rest in thee, at rest in thee. 


Thy peace, thine all-surpassing peace, 
Not as the world bestows, we pray, 
To every burdened life release, 
To bless our Sabbath day. 


Show us thy truth and bid us wait 
Thy light to shine in every loss; 


Oh, help us serve in station small or great, 
E’en by the cross, O God, e’en by the cross! 


The Wisdom of Solomon. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


In the book of Ecclesiasticus, sometimes called the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, we have the code of maxims 
elaborated by a Jerusalem sage whose Alexandrian learn- 
ing had liberalized his ancestral faith. 

In the Apocrypha book called the Wisdom of Solomon 
we have Jewish history and theology as interpreted and 
partly transmuted by Platonic philosophy and Greek 
Alexandrian culture. 

The ascription of its authorship to Solomon is simply a 
literary device. Its thought moves in a sphere immeasur- 
ably above that of the luxurious and worldly monarch 
who reigned eight or nine hundred years previous. It 
was written, by the testimony of its internal evidence, 
in Alexandria, some time in the century just preceding 
the Christian era. Its author was plainly neither priest 
nor scribe, but one of the broad and independent Hebrew 
‘“‘Humanists’’ of that transitional period; and his book 
is a priceless relic of that fertile age in which the seeds of 
the great truths of Christianity were germinating, under 
combined Jewish and Greek influences, to blossom in 
the faith and thought of the New Testament and the 
Church Fathers of the early Christian centuries. It is, 
however, deeply to be regretted that there is neither an 
historical scrap nor even probable tradition as to either 
the name or the life-story of this great mind and spiritual 
genius who not only gave to the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Jesus their noblest book, but en- 
riched Hebrew literature with a writing which in literary 
excellence and moral and philosophic elevation seems 
to many scholars the equal of any book in the Old Testa- 
ment, not excepting Job or the Second Isaiah. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to a moral inter- 
pretation of Hebrew history and human experience, and 
to an exhibition of the folly of idolatry and ungodliness 
and their sure punishment. From these national and 
personal admonitions the writer rises into lofty philo- 


sophic expositions and an eloquent personification of the - 


Divine Wisdom that determined the primal order of visible 
*To fit the music of Nevins’s “Rosary.” . 
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gs and all the diverse phenomena of nature and hu- 

- manity. To this Eternal Wisdom is due whatever in 

the universe has power or goodness. Man’s reason and 
conscience are but reflections of this rational spirit in 
God, and from this the imaginative personification of 
Wisdom ascends to the sublime conception of the all- 
pervading, all-knowing, and inspiring Reason that is the 
“worker of all things.’’- 

Well may the philosophic poet, therefore, apostrophize 

Wisdom as the adorable manifestation of the Unsearch- 
able Eternal :— 


“For in her is a Spirit, rational, holy, 
One only, yet manifold, subtil, 
Active, penetrating, undefiled, 
Irrepressible, ready to do good, kind to man, 
Steadfast, having all power, overseeing all things. 
For Wisdom is more mobile than any motion. 
She goeth and passeth through all things by reason of her pure- 

ness. 

For she is the breath of the power of God, 
And a pure emanation from the glory of the Almighty. 
For she is the brightness of the Everlasting Light, 
The unspotted mirror of the working of God 
And the image of His goodness. 
And, being but one, she can do all things, 
And remaining in herself she maketh all things new; 
And in all ages entering into holy souls 
She maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 


And sweetly doth she order all things.”’ 


To find in religious literature any passage equal to 
this in philosophic subtlety and lofty poetic beauty we 
must come down to the days of Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
Abbey” or Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
Throughout the canonical Old Testament there is 
hardly a vestige of any clear and positive affirmation of 
the immediate survival of the soul after death in heav- 
enly blessedness by virtue of its spiritual essence or its 
righteous character. The general Hebrew conception 
was that the good received the wages of righteousness and 
piety in the forms of a long life, prosperity, and divine 
care upon earth. 
The prevalent view in the Old Testament is that when 
the body died the man’s soul went with it, either to perish 
as a beast perisheth or else to sleep in the grave until the 
final judgment and resurrection of the body. In other 
passages the current conception is that the human soul 
at death descended into Sheol,—the gloomy realm of 
shades that received all mortals, whether good or bad. 
In this sad underworld of darkness, stillness, and torpid- 
ity the feeble and insentient ghost waited until the resur- 
rection day to be reunited, by a stupendous miracle, 
with the body, and thus regain consciousness and full life 
and receive its moral deserts. In the lack, therefore, of 
any unequivocal assertion in the Old Testament of the 
prompt attainment of immortality and heavenly blessed- 
ness by the righteous soul by virtue of its spiritual con- 
stitution, devout Hebrews (as we see in manifold Script- 
ure passages) were involved in most trying perplexities 
and despondence as to the divine goodness. If they were 
able at all to maintain their faith in the care and justice 
of Jehovah, it was by hiding (as the author of Job did) 
behind the inscrutable mystery of God’s ways, which are 
so far beyond the possible probing of the human intellect 
that it is presumptuous in any man to try to understand 
them. 
But, though the Hebrew mind might acknowledge its 
impotence, the Hebrew heart was not satisfied. It hun- 
gered for a clearer hope, a warmer faith. What could it 
set against the subtle arguments of sceptic and material- 

ist? In the Apocrypha the Alexandrian seer solved the 
enigma by replying boldly, with a trustful wisdom far 
ter than the original Solomon ever possessed :— 
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“God made not death, nor hath He pleasure in the 
destruction of the living. All His productions are 
healthful. . . . Righteousness is in essence everlasting 
life.” Death, he declared, was only the work of God’s 
enemy, Satan. “The ungodly call it to themselves just 
because they are worthy of it.... It is the corruptible 
body that presseth down the soul.” But they, he de- . 
clared, who commune with the Spirit of Wisdom and 
practise truth and righteousness become one with the 
Divine Reason that penetrates them and so become heirs 
and partners of the Eternal. 

And so the Alexandrian poet sang his triumphal hymn 
of eternal hope :— 


“God created man to be immortal, 
And made him to be an image of his eternal self. 


For the souls of the righteous are in the hands of Ged, 

And there shall no torment touch them, sa 

And, having been a little while chastised, they shall receive 
grand benefit.”’ 

Commonplace as these thoughts may seem to modern 
Christians, yet to the Hebrews of that century they were 
as novel as they were inspiring. From the day when 
any perplexed mind or bereaved heart read these golden 
statements a glorious star-beam of higher truth shone 
forth with comforting ray upon his life. 

It was an unprecedented positive affirmation of the 
soul’s natural immortality that, spreading from Alex- 
andria into Judea, developed later into the atmosphere 
of heavenly hope which we find in the New Testament 
and the great Christian seers. 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


Proper Fractions. 


BY FRED R. LEWIS. 


In logic and mathematics a part is less than the whole; 
and the first impulse is to infer the same of life, but such 
an assumption soon comes to grief. Life only laughs at 
the exact sciences, and goes her own wondrous way. 
She has a higher mathematics of her own, where one and 
one sometimes make ten, sometimes one, and sometimes 
nothing at all. It is possible to have too much even of 
a good thing. It does not follow that, because a little of 
a drug is good for me, more of it will be still better. The 
absolutely truthful child is not an unmixed joy to its 
parents. 

Segments of life are better for the child than the whole 
of it. Indeed, our problem is not how to make children 
grow up, but how to keep them children. ‘The difficulty 
is not that they know too little at fourteen, but altogether 
too much. ‘The mistakes of youth are due, not to youth, 
but to a premature and therefore shallow maturity. Nor 
can we avoid these mistakes save by keeping boys and 
girls children until it is time for them to undertake life 
as a whole. 

The artist Corot used to paint in the morning and 
evening. As the day waxed, he would say, “‘We can see 
too much now; let us go home.” What he meant, I 
fancy, is that sight must leave room for the imagination, 
else art becomes only photography. The visible must 
suggest the invisible. Here is the objection to the figure 
of Jesus standing back of Phillips Brooks in his statue at 
Trinity Church in Boston. No one denies the fact, but 
it is a fact that is best suggested by the bearing of the 
great preacher. The sculptor does not kindle the im- 
agination of the passer-by; he distrusts it. This also is 
the real objection to the nude in art and the semi-nude 
in dress. It is not that they kindle the imagination, 
but that they fail in this very particular. It is not that 
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they are suggestive, but that they leave nothing to be 
suggested. 

The Irish writer Synge, in his play ‘‘The Well of the 
Saints,” presents a blind couple who are happy in their 
blindness, but become miserable when their sight is re- 
stored, and when once more they become blind they re- 
fuse to be healed a second time. ‘This flatly contradicts 
a deal of popular philosophy. We say surely sight is 
better than blindness. We say the more prosperity, the 
more education, the more leisure, the better, but. life 
does not always confirm this theory. It is not easy to 
keep good what God has made good. ‘Therefore are small 
blessings better for most of us than great ones. ‘This is 
why we must work for what we have. It is the best way 
to enjoy what we have. This is why so many good 
things are out of reach. If they were not, we, like that 
blind couple, could not be as happy as we are. Our 
social philosophy loses its sanity when it yields to the 
plausible assumption that everything is good for every- 
body. ‘The real problem is not how to lead the horse to 
the water, but how to make him drink. There is still 
much wisdom in the counsel, not to cast pearls before 
swine. 

There are two kinds of influence. One is like a stamp, 
impressing itself in every last detail upon its victim. It 
makes much of authority, of example, of external forms. 
The other kind of influence is like Miss Larcom’s “‘strip 
of blue.’ It is suggestive. It gives glimpses. It con- 
veys a world of meaning with a glance, or a smile, or a 
wave of the hand. It throws out a thought, and then 
goes off and leaves it to do its own work. It delights in 
principles; it hates rules. It puts the greater burden on 
others, and yet somehow it renders the greater help. A 
part is better than the whole. Authority is good, but it 
must not make others imbecile. Influence is good, but it 
must not rob others of personal initiative. Strong men 
are good, but they must not make others weak. 

The striking thing about the whole man is that there is 
nothing striking. At first he disappoints, but at the last 
he is the only type of man who does not disappoint. 
No single element runs away with him. It cannot run 
far without meeting other elements that hold it in check. 
The whole man is too well balanced to be spectacular. 
He knows that anything is true only because many other 
things are true also, and no virtue can long continue to 
be such save in the chastening society of other virtues. 
The moment a person prides himself on being truthful or 
honest he becomes dangerous. His truthfulness and his 
honesty will be his undoing and that of many others. 
It is only a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

We think of ignorance as bad. We shall never be very 
wise until we realize that it is often good. We seek for 
knowledge to banish mystery, but what is our surprise 
to find that knowledge only increases it. In our self- 
assurance we regard the unknown as a grievance, whereas 
it is an education in itself to stand in its constant presence. 
The real objection to ghosts and disembodied spirits, to 
the occult generally, is not that it is not true, but that 
it is uncanny in the primary meaning of this word. We 
may well believe in a spiritual world, and rejoice in it, 
and yet shrink from having it thrust upon us. Omni- 
science would become a weaknessin man. Being finite has 
its advantages to which we must cling as our birthright. 
The gods have always been jealous of any mortal who 
tried to become as one of them. 

Our Christian religion has rightly placed a high value 
upon revelation. God must needs make himself known; 
but we find that speech is not only a means of revelation, 
but also a famous means of concealment,— 


“For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within.” 
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Moreover, we find the silence of the Bible perhaps as in- 
structive as its teaching. The surprising thing about 
Jesus is not that he revealed so much, but so little. 
Clearly he did not come to declare all there is to be 
known; and so we are brought to Browning’s conviction 
as to the divine intent,— 
“Some think Creation’s meant to show Him forth; 
I say it’s meant to hide Him all it can.” 

The reason for this is clear. Knowledge must stand 
back, while we heed the challenge of faith and go 
forth to win its victories. The very essence of heroism 
is its ignorance of the result. Religion is meant to test, 
not our knowledge, but our character. ‘The measure of 
the man is how much he dares to adventure. 

The finite in us very naturally shrinks from infinity, 
even while it longs to know it is there. 

‘The ocean grows a weariness; 
We miss the warm, caressing shore.” 
We are glad to be back home again with the dear littleness 
of our life. After all, here is where we belong. 
““Some ancient fear got sudden hold on me 
Out of the night and huge, unhuman powers. 
Despite my hundred centuries of man, 
I seemed a timid day-thing in the dark, 
With its blind hunger for its close six walls; 
And so I fled, much wondering at myself, 
Where little lights revealed our cottage, fast 
To shut me from the vastness of the skies. 
Draw close, smile, talk; all this is small and ours. 
God is without, and His infinitude.”’ 

Is not this a mood that, so far from putting God afar 
off, at last discovers him to us by our own fireside, as 
immanent in this that is ‘‘small and ours,’’ and so en- 
riches our religion and our life too? In being true to 
our own finiteness we are truer than ever to God. 

NortH Easton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The highway of holiness is along the commonest road 
of life,—along your very way. In wind and rain, no 
matter how it beats, it is only going hand in hand with 
Him.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


The souls that would really be richer in duty in some 
new position are precisely those who borrow no excuses 
from the old one, who even esteem it full of privileges, 
plenteous in occasions of good, frequent in divine appeals. 
Martineau. 

wt 


The growing good of the world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts; and that things are not so ill with you and 
me as they might have been is half owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in unvisited 
graves.—George Eliot. 

ad 


It is a great deal easier to do that which God gives us 
to do, no matter how hard it is, than to face the responsi- 
bility of not doing it. We have abundant assurance 
that we shall receive all the strength we need to perform 
any duty God allots to us.—J. R. Miller. 


we 


The besetting sin may become the guardian angel. 
Let us thank God that we can say it! Yes, this sin that 
has sent me weary-hearted to bed and desperate in heart — 
to morning work can be conquered. I do not say annihi- 
lated, but, better than that,—conquered, captured, and 
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a nation’s desire. 


2 ROSE into a friend, so that I, at last, shall say, 
My temptation has become my strength! for to the very 
il with it I owe my force.—W. C. Gannett. 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot be 
made to order, that we cannot Jove because we ought or 
even because we want. But we can bring ourselves into 
the presence of the lovable. We can enter into Friend- 
ship through the door of Discipleship. We can learn love 
through service.—Hugh Black. 


Strength in Weakness. ¥ 


The religious man begins by frankly confessing human 
weakness. We are weak and not strong. We are born 
in ignorance and not in strength. Neither to intellect 
nor conscience is given the gift of infallibility, We are 
imperfect creatures who long for perfection. We are 
selfish and yet we struggle for a kindlier and more gen- 
erous life. The cynic may spare his pains to make a 
catalogue of human weakness and to show how far we 
fall below our own ideals. ‘The religious man is willing 
to admit the truth of the indictment. 

But when he has admitted all this he says, with Paul: 
I will glory in the things which concern my weakness. 
I will not glory in my strength. I will not glory any 
longer in my knowledge. I will not glory in my strength 
of will. I will not glory in the thought that somehow 
to me and not to others good things have come. I will 
rather glory in my sense of weakness. I am not ashamed 
of that failure. I will glory henceforth not in what I 
have, not in what I have done, not in what I can con- 
vince other men that I am or have done. I will no 
longer glory in this vain pretence. I will glory in this: 
the grace, the wonder, the divine prophecy of my own 
life; that I, the weak one and the sinner, who sees and 
who knows so little and whose imaginings are often so 
vain, have had something within me that never allowed 
me to be content with myself or my world or my achieve- 
ment. ‘This sense of my weakness has made me seek 
for something, struggle for something, believe in some- 
thing that as yet I am not. 

Religion gives a new interpretation of human weakness. 
One came to preach it in beatitudes which men always 
remembered. Who are the blessed of the world, he 
asked? And while his disciples wondered he said, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: Blessed are the meek 
and the lowly of heart: Blessed are the hungry and the 
thirsting, and the unsuccessful, the consciously unsuccess- 
ful because they have grasped the reality. They have 
freed themselves from illusion. They have seen them- 
selves as they are. Not the consciously strong, but 
those who in humility lay hold on strength greater than 
their own. 

Slowly, not merely the world gathered in churches, 
but the real world, the world of struggling men, has grown 
into that conception of life, so that it has become the con- 
ception of common men. No longer do we believe in 
those divine rights that the strong ones claimed. We 
see these men as they were, the creatures of their own 
time, not the creators, but the created, and there arises 
the new kind of statesman, not vaunting himself, not 
behaving himself unseemly, but wise, patient, self- 
distrustful, feeling that for him has come only for a while 
a little delegated authority, which he uses as wisely as 
he may. The vaunt of absolute power is gone, and in- 
stead of that we see the loving, patient heart fulfilling 
In like manner the proud dogmatist 
ppears and in his place we see a company of self- 
gfocing scholars. They claim nothing for themselves, 
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because they have learned they ‘‘can do nothing against 
truth, but for the truth.” 

How modest their affirmations seem beside the great 
dogmas once delivered to the world! But little by 
little these men, working together, are building up a 
new world. We are learning that lesson which the 
teachers of religion first brought to the world, and which 
men of the world are testing and proving each in his own 
way, not through loud self-assertion, but through that 
humility which is ever conscious of its own limitation 
the human life is fulfilled. 

The world built upon pride fades away. ‘The world 
built by the lowlier virtues grows more and more. We 
glory in the things which once were scorned as weaknesses. 
Tolerance is the frank acceptance of the fact that no man 
is wise enough to do another man’s thinking for him. 
Sympathy and philanthropy are based on the fact that 
no one is strong enough to bear all his burdens alone, 
and that therefore we must bear one another’s burdens. 
Mercy is a confession that no one is able perfectly to 
fulfil the law of righteousness. We all stand in need of 
forgiveness. Hope is the confession of the limitation 
of our vision, for “hope that is seen is not hope.’’ Wor- 
ship is the consciousness of personal weakness and ig- 
norance in the presence of the Infinite. ‘These things 
which are so intimately connected with human weakness 
are also the glory of humanity. They compel us to 
believe that humanity is still in the crude beginning of 
a great career—Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


Religion in the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. HARRY LUTZ. 


The last century was in many ways the most remarkable 
one in all the world’s history for its marvellous progress 
and development in both material and immaterial things. 
Prof. Dolbear of Tufts College named some of the mate- 
rial bequests of the nineteenth century to the twentieth 
in a very interesting way, when he said: ‘The nine- 
teenth century received from its predecessor the horse; 
it bequeathed the bicycle, the locomotive, and automobile. 
It received the goose-quill, and bequeathed the type- 
writer; it received the scythe, and bequeathed the mow- 
ing-machine; it received the sickle, and bequeathed the 
harvester; it received the hand printing-press, and be- 
queathed the Hoe cylinder press; it received Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and bequeathed the Century Dictionary; 
it received the painted canvas, and bequeathed lithog- 
raphy, photography, and color photography; it received 
the hand-loom, and bequeathed the cotton and woollen 
factory; it received gunpowder, and bequeathed nitro- 
glycerine; it received the tallow-dip, and bequeathed the 
arc light and the Standard Oil Company; it received the 
galvanic battery, and bequeathed the dynamo; it received 
the flint-lock, and bequeathed the automatic firing Maxim 
guns; it received the sailing-ship, and bequeathed the 
steamship, the greyhound of the sea; it received the frigate 
Constitution, and bequeathed the battleship Oregon; it 
received the beacon signal-fire, and bequeathed the tele- 
phone and wireless telegraphy; it received wood and stone 
for structure, and bequeathed skyscrapers of steel. Such 
are a few of the bequests of the nineteenth century to 
the twentieth.” 

These words of Prof. Dolbear very graphically present 
the tremendous advance of material development in 
the last century. These material bequests together with 
the intellectual gifts that have come with them have 
added greatly to human equipment and means of enjoy- 
ment, and have entirely transformed modes of life and 
industry. 
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In scientific knowledge the bequest of the past to this 
century is most marvellous. “The astronomer has at 
hand means for spanning the universe; he gives us the 
measure of _it and sets the boundaries to it. He says 
the most remote star cannot be farther distant than 
200,0co times the distance to the nearest star. The dis- 
tance to the nearest of our neighbors is such that it 
takes over four years for its light to reach us, though 
travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second. But 
2c0,000 times four years is 800,000 years, and that star 
must have been shining 800,000 years or we could not 
see it, and if it were annihilated to-day it would continue 
to shine for nearly a million years. ‘This is a glimpse at 
a kind of knowledge and a degree of precision which 
was impossible until lately, but due to instruments and 
methods which had not been imagined until now.” 

We have taken a hasty glance at the great material 
and intellectual development of the last century and its 
bequest to the present. We turn to religion, to ask if 
the unprecedented movements in material and intel- 
lectual things have so engaged the attention of men 
as to cause them to neglect the religious development. 
What did the last century do for religion? 

It received from the previous century a religion of 
supernaturalism and much superstition. It bequeathed 
a natural religion. It received under the name of Chris- 
tianity a religion of sectarianism, exclusion, and intoler- 
ance. It bequeathed a progressive liberalism. It re- 
ceived a religion of authority from a divinely inspired 
code of scripture, as a direct revelation of a God upon 
a throne in the heavens from which he ruled the world. 
It bequeathed the religion of humanity, the recognition 
of God, not as outside and above the world life, but as 
in and through us, revealed in human nature. 

The last century has witnessed great changes in the 
thought about religion. It has seen certain tendencies 
and forces in modern society, certain lines and methods 
of thought, certain drifts of opinion and belief, by which 
old religious ideas and usages are being revolutionized, 
and, both inside and outside of churches, from the 
midst of tottering creeds, shattering dogmas, changing 
forms and worships, an essentially new form of re- 
ligion is growing up. ‘This is the heritage of the new 
century. 

These tendencies and movements are observable not 
only in Christendom, but also in other religions,—in 
Judaism, in Buddhism, in Brahmanism, and in Mo- 
hammedanism. In every religion there is a progressive 
party, a section that feels the influence of modern ideas 
and is astir with the mental and moral life of modern 
times. This party, which is following the authority 
of reason rather than that of old ecclesiastical faiths, may 
perhaps still keep the old names, only modifying them, it 
may be, by the prefix “liberal,” so that we hear of liberal 
Christian, liberal Hebrew, liberal Mohammedan, etc. 
But the tendency, wherever found, is in the same direc- 
tion. The movement, whatever its starting-point, is 
toward a common goal. When the movement becomes 
more self-constious and self-centred, it will most likely 
find some new and common name for its now separate 
branches. 

In Christianity this advance movement has expressed 
itself most decidedly in Unitarianism. Unitarianism 
traces its beginning to earlier times, but its growth and 
most marked influence upon religious thought comes in 
the last century. The opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury found the religion of supernaturalism prevailing. 
Its idea was that Christianity was the only true religion, 
was of supernatural origin and preserved by supernatural 
agencies. Its light of truth was miraculously revealed 
from the heavens. It was promulgated by certain indi- 
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viduals especially commissioned by the Almighty for 

their work, endowed with power to perform miracles to 
attest their authority. The Bible was thought of as — 
written by supernaturally inspired men. Its doctrines 

and interpretation could be discerned only with divine 

aid from heaven. The church was believed to be or- 

ganized under specific divine commands. Its faith 

was superior to human reason, being the direct gift of 

God in his revealed word. Prayer was asking God for 

spiritual or temporal gifts which were to be given by 

supernatural processes. ‘These are some of the leading 

characteristics of the Christian religion as the last cent- 

ury found it. But the liberal movement has wrought 

a great change, and the opening century comes to the 

priceless heritage of a far higher and nobler conception 

of religion in the form of a progressive liberalism,—the 

religion of humanity. 

The modern spirit of religion—the religion of humanity 
—lays aside all beliefs in supernaturalism. It rests on 
the primary principle that religion is natural to the human 
race, the instinctive movements of the human soul 
reaching for the touch of divine reality, the human mind 
aspiring toward infinite mind, searching after the first 
cause, will, and purpose, seeking to come into practical 
relations with that which gives life and direction to all 
existence. 

Ecclesiastical religion said that religious truth came by 
revelation. The religion of humanity says that revelation 
is natural. It is the human mind unfolding to truth 
by natural impulse, as the flower opens to the sun. 
Ecclesiastical religion claimed that special divine inspira- 
tion is necessary to bring religion upon the earth. The 
religion of humanity replies that inspiration is as natural 
as it is to breathe. It knows no miracle greater than 
the laws of nature. ‘The human mind, by its very nature, 
is connected with the source of all that is, and by per- 
fectly natural processes draws its life-giving potions from 
that inexhaustible fountain of “living water springing 
up unto everlasting life.”’ 

Since religion has its origin in human nature, it will 
necessarily have its historical development within human 
conditions, and must be subject. to human limitations, 
to human error and infirmity. It must partake of the 
race characteristics of the people holding it. It must 
take the particular form of each phase of mental enlight- 
enment and culture. It gives rise to the different relig- 
ions, no one of which can reasonably claim superiority 
or infallibility. 

Not only does this difference of race characteristics 
give rise to different religions, but also the various grades 
and degrees of intellectual development and culture and 
temperament give rise to the diversity of sects in the 
same religion. When we look at the various denomina- 
tions of Christianity, we notice that they are fundament- 
ally very much alike. They differ mainly in form, 
the difference in form being due to diversity of tempera- 
ment and intellectual development. It is the inward 
demand for intellectual sympathy and spiritual fellow- 
ship between people of similar types of mind that is 
the real selective power, dividing people into denomina- 
tions or sects. It was formerly thought that the differ- 
ence of theology was the real mark of distinction, but 
now we see the difference lies in the types of people who 
believe, and not in what is believed. 

As has been well said: “It is the same creed under 
many forms, readjusted to meet the needs of many men 
of many minds. When the man changes, the creed 
changes with him.”’ ‘The old distinctions in church life 
of Calvinist and Arminian, Orthodox and Unitarian, 
Evangelical and Liberal, have largely lost their meaning. 
They no longer serve as positive reer nins¢ of the re- 
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_ ligious attitude of the churches. In a word, the distinc- 
tions between churches have largely ceased to be theo- 
logical, and they have become psychological.” 

Thus it appears that, while religions and sects are of 
necessity many, religion itself is only one. That we 
have so many different sects and religions is only natural, 
but that they should antagonize each other, each claim 
to represent the truth and ostracize all who do not see 
things as they do, is not true to nature. It is steadily 
yielding to the pressure of advancing liberal thought 
which is now being felt in all denominations. The 
leaders of thought in all the churches find themselves 
unable to stem the tide of free and liberal thought, and 
are beginning to realize it as a progressive force that 
must be reckoned with. This is gradually bringing 
to pass a broader fellowship among the churches, not 
based on a community of belief, but upon the broader 
fellowship of the universal human brotherhood,—upon 
that principle which is fundamental to religion, stated 
by Jesus as the two great commandments, “Thou shalt 
love thy God with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. Upon these hang all the law and the prophets.” 

This view of life which the liberal movement has forced 
to the centre of world attention is now beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of thinking people everywhere as the 
real light of truth, opening the way of the future in world 
thought upon religion. It is impossible to see what form 
the religion of the future will take, but a careful observa- 
tion of the movements in world thought make it appear 
quite certain that its development and activities will 
be along the line of the broader fellowship, the religion 
of humanity. It will discover and disclose the things 
that are good and true in all religions and sects, and ac- 
knowledge that, in their time and place, they have all 
rendered some good service to mankind. It will bring 
out and make practically applicable to life what is good 
in them all. 

This broader view of the religion of humanity the 
past has opened and bequeathed as a priceless heritage 
to the present century. The one great question has 
been, What is true? The present couples with it that 
other of equal importance, Of what use is it? Indeed 
this does and ought to take the front in human con- 
sideration, how to make this truth of avail, and turn it 
to practical benefit. Therefore, there ought to be and 
is more eagerness to improve the conditions of human 
life than to settle any disputed question of theology 
or to discuss the relative merits of the many forms of 
ecclesiasticism. 

This point of view has given rise to a new body of learn- 
ing called sociology. It is founded on the ethics of 
religion rather than its theology, on the spirit of Jesus 
rather than the traditions of the New Testament or 
the ecclesiastico-theological system with which historic 
Christianity has surrounded him. “It aims at the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of sin and evil, just as 
preventive medicine aims at the prevention of disease 
both in the individual and in society at large.” 

It seeks to improve the environment, and to rectify 
vice-breeding evils and wrongs. It is based on the 
principle of love to God and love to man. It seeks 
to actually realize the ideal, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ It recognizes the fact that wretch- 
edness in this world may unfit people for worthy enjoy- 
ment both here and hereafter, since it may dwarf the 
mental and moral and spiritual faculties through which 
the highest enjoyments must come. 

_ This branch of learning called sociology, which is the 


= outgrowth of progressive liberalism in thought toward the 


religion of humanity, is, as President Eliot of Harvard 
well said, ‘of the mind of the angel who bore a torch 
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in one hand and a vase of water in the other, with the 
one to burn heaven, and with the other to quench hell, 
that men might be influenced neither by the hope of 
the one nor the fear of the other.’”’ The main object 
of this movement or tendency of progressive liberalism 
toward the universal religion of humanity is the improve- 
ment of man’s moral, mental, and physical condition 
here in this present world,—in a word, the enlightenment 
and elevation of mankind. 

This rationalistic, human religion does not ignore a 
life hereafter,—some future world for man; but it affirms 
that man’s chief and all-controlling duty is here and now 
in this present world. If we take proper care of this 
life now, we shall be abundantly able to take care of the 
next one when we get to it. 

It takes very decided exceptions to the popular Chris- 
tian theology as drawing people’s thought and interest 
too much away to the life hereafter, so that duties here 
are liable to be neglected in the midst of their dreamings 
and visions of future bliss. The new thought would 
say, “Let the vision of the future remain a vision, a 
hope, a faith, if you can, but let it not entice moral 
interest and energy away from the pressing responsibilities 
and stern realities of the present time.’’ Here on earth 
and in this most real present lie our duty, our tasks, our 
life business. It lies with us to bring that hoped-for 
felicity into this present life by discharging our duties 
to our fellow-men and to ourselves, and by a faithful 
obedience to our own highest ideals of duty. Said 
Ruskin, ‘‘That is the true mother church where every 
man takes the hand of every other man helpfully.” 
This is the aim of the new tendency in religion. To 
remove as far as possible the burdens that oppress men, 
to enlighten ignorance, lessen misery, assuage suffering, 
prevent sin, and uplift human life. 

The new teaching which the twentieth century 
receives is, as has well been said: “Give free room for 
growth, for development, for culture; give opportunity, 
give liberty, give manhood, spread knowledge, inquire, 
gather facts, think. It urges us to attain to the highest 
ideals of manhood and womanhood that are possible 
It would stimulate the life to a 
reliance upon and a noble fidelity to those unseen, inner 
laws that are stamped on each soul, the law of reason 
and the law of duty.” 

The new thought of religion which we have inherited 
does not release us from moral responsibility, as it is so 
often mistakenly regarded. It rather increases the 
personal responsibility and- makes it the more immediate. 
It has burned heaven and quenched hell, leaving us 
on our own honor and integrity face to face with life’s 
duties. What are we doing about them? What is 
our purpose for the coming days? 

Be it our single thought and highest skill to live to-day, 
to-morrow, and every day by our highest sense of duty, 
and in the cheerful light of faith and confidence that 
as we live lives of strict integrity, of purity, of kindness, 
of love, of self-devotion to truth and righteousness, we 
carry within us the very presence and power of the eter- 
nal. We do not search the distant heavens or even look 
without to find Deity. The infinite power, the divine 
life of God dwells within us, and courses through our 
veins as life-blood, through our minds as intelligence and 
truth, through our consciences as moral uprightness, 
through our spiritual sensibilities as fine and noble im- 
pulse that moves us to the fulfilment of the eternal 
reality and will in our being. 

“And as we go on life’s career, 
Though not always understood, 
Both cloud and sunshine, hope and fear, 


Will work together all for good.” 
NEwTon, Mass. 
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The Father’s Care. 


BY LILLIAN A. B. MASSEY. 


Consider the wild field lilies, 
How fair they be. 

Will not He who clothes them in beauty 
Clothe also thee? 


The fowls of the air He feedeth 
With tender care; 

Thou, too, at thy Father’s table 
Wilt have thy share. 


Take, then, for the things of to-morrow 
No anxious thought; 

Can the child of the Heavenly Father 
Have need of aught? 


Who seeketh the things of the spirit 
In truth and deed 

Shall partake of the Father’s bounty 
As he hath need. 


The Minister’s Wife. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


In every community there is one woman 
whose life, while it touches intimately and 
helpfully all the lives around her, is one 
peculiarly set apart. She is alone, even so 
far as women are concerned, for, though 
sharing with them the experiences common 
to women, they cannot share with her those 
peculiar to her sphere as the minister’s wife. 
Next to the minister, she is the most observed, 
the most criticised, the most valued, and in 
turn the most misunderstood person of all 
people. She is placed upon a pedestal where 
all may see her, and is kept there as long as 
she is considered worthy the honor. She 
may be one who is painfully embarrassed in 
this high place, or she may be one with views 
and aims of her own, but there she must 
stand! If she cannot fill that lofty niche, 
she is much to blame, for is she not the 
minister’s wife? 

One curious feature of her life is not 
shared by the wives of other professional 
men, for, while the minister earns his income 
by preaching and pastoral work, his wife 
earns it again and again by the various de- 
vices religious societies adopt. It is often 
said to her,— 

“We do not expect this of our minister’s 
wife, but we are very glad if she can and will 
help lift the load from the parish committee, 
and then it interests the young people and 
attracts outsiders.” 

Many times, therefore, a woman who loves 
hours in the study equally with her hus- 
band feels that she is foreordained to parish 
work, from crazy quilts and broom drills to 
authors’ carnivals and historical pageants. 
True, while she is coining money for the 
parish she is gaining far more enduring 
wealth in the love and trust of the people, 
and in helping by association to mould 
many lives to higher ends. 

The minister’s wife is a living refutation of 
the notion that a woman cannot keep a 
secret. She is the unhappy custodian of all 
the likes and dislikes, family dissensions and 
business errors, of the parish, and sometimes 
of the whole town. ‘Then if she is, as usually 
she is, a loved and trusted woman, she hears 
the trials, sorrows, and confessions of all 
her people. While assuming no priestly 
power of absolution, many a sorrow is trans- 
muted to patient submission by the potent 
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alchemy of her loving sympathy, the uplift 
of her unchanging faith in the Father’s love 
and care for all. Said a penitent,— 

“Somehow I could not go to the minister, 
I was afraid; but when I saw you and looked 
into your eyes, I felt that I could come to 
you.” 

So, while apparently unconscious of the 
wrong and evil in the world, with still an 
unbroken faith in men, the minister’s wife 
often bears some of the heaviest burdens of 
human hearts. Meanwhile she may ardently 
desire to, and feel that her position demands 
that she should, read extensively and think 
carefully on the great topics and problems of 
the time. When she hears women complain, 
as good women sometimes do, that family 
and home cares take too much time from 
certain congenial pursuits, she may be par- 
doned if she thinks, ‘‘If I had my home and 
my family only, I would not complain.” 

Of all the congregation, the minister’s wife 
is the most watchful. She hears not alone 
for herself, but for every one of the many 
listeners. Is there a touch of heresy, a 
handling of subjects which command op- 
posing opinions, her heart-beats quicken with 
the danger of dissent. Is there an unpopu- 
lar cause advocated which to her stands for 
the eternal right, is there eloquence, logic, 
masterfulness in the discourse, one grateful 
listener may be counted on. Is anything 
omitted that ought to be said, or added that 
ought not to be said, she feels the keenest 
regret. Sometimes the strain is very great. 
Said one of these gifted women,— 

“T read and pray and preach with my 
husband, and often leave the church as 
tired as if I had conducted the services.” 

Said another: ‘I love to have my husband 
exchange, for I can listen with no feeling of 
responsibility. Even when I know some- 
body’s hobby is getting a drubbing, I give 
my soul to peace and the responsibility to 
the officiating minister.”’ 

The wife is sometimes the minister’s sharp- 
est critic, the study being the field of a mighty 
battle between masculine logic and feminine 
intuition. One of the finest speakers in our 
pulpits was heard to say with a smile,— 

“T read my sermons first to my wife; I 
want to see how they will strike the average 
mind,” 

Having made his jest, he gave a hearty trib- 
ute to her insight and analysis with a ten- 
der acknowledgment of her as an assistant. 

Notwithstanding her peculiar trials and 
duties, the minister’s life in many ways is 
blest above most of her sex. She may be 
the intimate co-laborer of her husband in 
every branch of his work, and stand heart 
to heart with him in the joys and trials of 
his profession. He gives no hours to stocks 
and bonds, day-book and ledger, patient or 
client, the burden of which she cannot share 
and try to lighten. If he is shut in his 
study from morning until night she may 
know what engages his thought, and she is 
first to taste the fruit of his toil, more than 
compensation for the hours she has guarded 
the study against the world, the family, and 
herself. She appreciates also her constant 
association with alert minds and thus her 
acquaintance with the best thought, besides 
the advantage it is to her children to grow up 
in an atmosphere alive with the search after 
truth. She is exceptionally happy in the 
love she bestows and the love she receives, 
in the knowledge she gains of unobtrusive, 
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uncelebrated goodness, of the nobility and 
stability of what often seems weak and frail, 
—our complex human nature. In return she 
fills her appointed place to the best of her 
ability. If the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
the minister’s wife is worthy the assurance 
that her children shall have the education 
suited. to their inheritance, and old age be 
made carefree through the tender considera- 
tion and forethought of those she faithfully 
serves. 
Pomona, N.C. 


Pan-Americanism. 


Hon, John Barrett, Director-General of 
the Pan-American Union, speaking at the 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, May 19, said in part:— 


The most remarkable fact affecting the 
western hemisphere which has been de- 
veloped by the European war is the impetus 
which it has given to practical Pan-American- 
ism, ‘The war has done more than any other 
political influence since the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to promote Pan- 
American solidarity and emphasize the 
importance of the common interests of the 
Western republics. 

There never has been heretofore a time 
when the press and people of both North 
and South America have been saying so 
many kind things of each other as they are 
doing at this hour, and there never was a 
time when the Latin-American governments 
and peoples were so ready as they are now 
to co-operate with the United States for the 
development of closer commercial and 
political ties. 

For America the silver lining of the war 
cloud which hovers over Europe and Asia 
is this growth of Pan-Americanism, express- 
ing itself as much along lines of sentiment 
and comity as of material things and com- 
merce. Since the war began, the Pan- 
American Union, the international organiza- 
tion in Washington of the twenty-one 
American republics devoted to the develop- 
ment of commerce, friendship, and peace 
among them, has been literally overwhelmed 
with thousands upon thousands of letters and 
inquiries relating to Pan-American relations, 
Pan-American commerce, and Pan-American 
progress, resources, opportunities, and general 
development. The demand for all of its 
publications has almost doubled since this 
war started, and such demand comes not 
only from the United States for data regard- 
ing Latin-America, but from all over Latin- 
America for information regarding the 
United States. 

In this growth of Pan-Americanism there 
looms high the possibilities of a united 
America using its influence for peace in 
Europe. The nations of the Old World 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact 
that all of the republics of the New World 
are at peace with one another and are doing 
everything in their power to preserve that 
condition. When one group of men -is 
engaged in a bitter quarrel in contrast to 
another group which is characterized by 
most peaceful and friendly relations, it is 
almost inevitable that the former shall 
appeal to the latter for the settlement of 
a serious dispute. It is therefore altogether 
possible and feasible that not alone the 
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_ the co-operation of the other twenty American 
republics, or a group of them, shall be able 
yet to respond favorably to an appeal that 
might be made from the Old World to arbi- 
trate or settle its differences. Such a 
situation is far from being so remote as many 
persons might think, because Europe of 
late years has been recognizing as never 
before the importance of the Latin-Amer- 
ican governments in international affairs, 
and might feel a surer confidence of absolute 
impartiality of treatment if the great states- 
men of the leading Latin-American govern- 
ments were to join with those of the United 
States government in responding to an Eu- 
ropean or Old-World appeal for adjustment 
of its difficulties, or in placing themselves in 
a'receptive mood to hold the olive branch. 


When the War is Over. 


Unless our championship of small States 
be a farce—unless our assertion that the 
rights of minorities were the cause of the 
sending of the expeditionary force is to 
be the ridicule of history—we must in the 
new days of peace be champions of the weak 
in social questions, and of the brotherhood 
of man in economic problems. If in the 
old life, athletics, claiming justification as a 
national asset, became an insensate mania; 
if love of pleasure was taking the place of 
the love of children in the heart of woman; 
if extravagance and show had been sub- 
stituted for simplicity and sincerity,—then 
in the new higher life to which we look for- 
ward after the war we must lay it down as 
the fundamental principle that life is more 
than the means of living, and man cannot 
live by bread alone, and certainly not upon 
music-halls, football matches, and motor- 
cars. If we formerly adopted a frivolous 
cynicism toward spiritual realities, then in 
the new peace every man must determine to 
give expression—whether through the mys- 
ticism of Rome, or the solemnity of Anglican- 
ism, the piety of Puritanism, the enthusiasm 
of the Salvation Army, or the quietude of 
the Quaker—to the faith by which he pro- 
fesses to live and in which he hopes to die.— 
London Christian Life. 


Literature. 

Four WEEKS IN THE TRENCHES. By 
Fritz Kreisler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—The place which Fritz Kreisler 
holds in the hearts of those whom he has in- 
spired by his wonderful music will not be 
disturbed by the personal records of his war 
experiences. Here is no bitterness, nothing 
that calls for excited comment. On the 
contrary, certain episodes which he describes 
show how little personal enmity entered, 
during the first weeks of the war, into the 
minds of those who obeyed the call to the 
front. The story is said to be the first war- 
book by a man who has actually served in 
the trenches, and one reads it with absorbing 
interest. The author’s share of the proceeds 
from its sale will go to the fund for destitute 
musicians. This shows that Kreisler has 
not sought to make capital of the personal 
‘interest which naturally and justly follows 
anything he might write, but the truth is that 
book would be valuable no matter who 
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and so illuminating are the records of actual 
experience. . 


THE Boy PROBLEM IN THE Home. By 
William Byron Forbush. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—This book about 
the training of boys translates right theories 
into practical suggestion and helpfulness. 
It starts with the understanding that the 
object of all discipline and education is to 
make boys want to be worth while and then 
strengthen their will-power, or, as Prof. 
Griggs puts it, ‘“‘to lead them to love and will 
the best.”” Home government, sex disci- 
pline, and religious nurture are here consid- 
ered in detail, and the needs of young boys, 
school-boys, and adolescent boys are all 
included. The book is thoroughly sensible, 
based on principals that bring sure results. 
It is the old story, and parents cannot tell 
it to themselves too often, that what they are 
themselves is the main thing, that only 
constant self-control, courtesy, unselfish- 
ness in themselves can develop the qualities 
they wish to bring out in their children, 
and that a child’s trust and friendship are 
not to be gained in later years, but to be kept, 
undisturbed, from the very beginning. 


LOve’s CREED AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Albert Edmund Trombly. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1 net.—If several 
of Mr. Trombly’s verses seem to belong 
to the class of the sufficiently obvious, 
a much larger number evince not only 
careful technique, but melody as_ well. 
Among the best of Mr. Trombly’s poems 
are “Spring in the City,” ‘‘On Retreading 
Certain Letters,’ and ‘‘Midnight.”’ In 
the last of these occur the striking lines:— 


‘As to a spark beneath Auriga’s car, 
Struck from his stony way, a meteor 
shoots 
And, almost ere it flashes, seems to die. 
The moon smiles blandly to the polar star, 
And rising, shod in many-leaguéd boots, 
Orion stalks across the midnight sky.” 


Our poet is at his weakest in the half-dozen 
rondeaux included in his volume, and the 
frequent use of the word ‘‘our”’ as a dis- 


syllable is not a feature to be commended. 


THE HEART OF UNCLE TERRY. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25 net.—Uncle Terry is 
a character who enlisted the sympathy and 
admiration of innumerable readers when he 
first appeared in fiction. We remember one 
good old lady who insisted that Mr. Munn 
had written ‘‘the best novel’’ she had ever 
read. There is no doubt that his reappear- 
ance will be welcomed by many. The homely 
unforced life of these Maine workers, the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of the love-story, 
and the New England spirit constantly 
brought to the front constitute its claim to 
interest. 


ANGELA’s BusINEss. By Henry Sydnor 
Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net—The latest book by 
the author of Queed touches the ques- 
tion of ‘“‘a womanly woman,” and is dedi- 
cated to ‘Jack, who does not think as I do.”’ 
That it has this aspect of connection with 
current public thought does not hurt it as a 
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propagandist, but as an observer of life. 
He puts into it his sanity of outlook and his 
leavening humor. Each book that he writes 
tells us more about the author and strength- 
ens the impression of his staying quali- 
ties. 


Magazines. 


Tho June Woman’s Home Companion 
is called ‘‘The Bride’s Number’ because 
it contains so many articles and _ stories 
relating to weddings. Some of these articles 
are: ‘‘In Their New Home,” by Charles 
E. Jefferson; ‘‘My Wedding Morn,” by a 
bridegroom; “The Bride’s Own Page,”’ 
“The Bride’s’ Cottage,” ‘‘Handicraft Gifts 
for the Bride,” ‘‘The June Bride and Her 
Attendants,” ‘‘Her Wedding Veil,” and 
“The Bridal Shower.’”’ In the same issue 
the campaign for better moving pictures is 
continued—over one hundred films being 
recommended. Other articles deserving 
special mention are: ‘‘Mrs. Larry’s Advent- 
ures in Thrift,” ‘‘The Man who wanted 
to Die,” and ‘‘Made-in-America’ Vaca- 
tions.” Fiction is contributed by Sophie 
Kerr Underwood, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Anna McClure Sholl, Temple Bailey, Mary 
Brecht Pulver, and Caroline Klingensmith 
Gardner. In the Better Babies Department 
appears considerable material in regard to 
the care of children. 


Miscellaneous. 


A volume of poems by William W. Locke, 
entitled On the Voyage, has been published 
for the benefit of Camp Agassiz, of which 
he has been the director for the last four 
years. His camp is largely self-supporting, 
and contributions received will be devoted 
to the enlargement of the accommodations. 
Copies may be secured at the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


One of the three new volumes in the Home 
University Library Series, issued by Henry 
Holt & Co., is The Ancient East, by D. G. 
Hogarth, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. His ‘‘East’’ is the East of antiquity, 
that is, hither Asia; and he covers the period 
from about 1000 B.c. to the battle of Arbela, 
which completed Alexander’s conquest, and 
as the victory of one civilization over another 
had permanent effects. An Outline of Russian 
Literature, by Hon. Maurice Baring, gives 
in short compass a really illuminating and 
very interesting study of the great epoch of 
Russian literature which began with the 
accession of Alexander I. ‘‘Its chief gift to 
mankind,” is the conclusion, ‘‘is an expres- 
sion, made with a naturalness and sincerity 
that. are matchless and a love of reality 
which is unique, of that grief and wisdom... 
which comes from a great heart.’ The 
Navy and Sea Power, by David Hannay, is a 
general survey of what man has done upon 
the sea, looking only to the main lines, the 
results of centuries. It traces the process of 
consolidation and expansion that has been 
going on all over the world, and considers 
conditions as they existed just before the 
opening of the war. The study is especially 
worth while in the light of events that_have 
happened since and that have drawn general 
attention to the prospects for sea dominion 
jn the future. 
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The Dome. 
A Small Boy’s Problem. 


I wonder how I'd like it, 
And I wonder who I'd be, 
Supposing I was somebody else, 
And somebody else was me! 
I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I'd like to be,— 
Supposing I didn’t like him 
When I found that he was me! 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Queer Playhouse. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


Bess and Judy had had a busy morning, 
decorating the little house they had built 
under the trees. The big boy next door 
had helped them in the making of the house, 
which was shaped like a cone or an Indian’s 
wigwam, round at the base and coming to a 
point at the top. It was built of long, dry, 
slender branches, the little twigs meeting and 
interlocking to form a support for autumn 
leaves and carefully cut strips of moss. 
Have you children ever made such a house? 
It is great fun, and I would advise you to try 
it if you never have, and you will enjoy it 
as much as Bess and Judy did. 

“‘Aren’t these clam-shells pretty?’ Judy 
asked. ‘‘We’ll play they’re our best set of 
dishes, our blue-banded set, and this is our 
common, every-day set,’ and she pointed 
to a collection of cracked and nicked china 
which had been the cook’s contribution to 
their housekeeping. 

“Ves, it’s all so nice,” 
big sigh of happiness. 

‘‘Where’ll we put the peacock feather?”’ 
Judy inquired. ‘‘Over the doorway?” 

“Ves, that’ll be a nice place for it!’ 

“Well! Well! Well!’ There was Uncle 
Jack stooping his tall form to peer in at the 
doorway. “I didn’t expect to find two 
little bower-birds on this side of the water; 
no, I didn’t.” 

“What do you mean, Uncle Jack?” 
Judy and Bess both wriggled through the 
low doorway, to come out into the open 
where they could talk comfortably to this 
nice uncle who had come home only the 
week before from a long stay in Australia. 

‘‘What do you mean by bower-birds?”’ 
Judy asked with a happy little smile, for it 
sounded as if a story was coming. 

“Well,” Uncle Jack said, and settled him- 
self comfortably on the grass, ‘‘out in 
Australia there are some very queer birds 
that make playhouses and fit them up with 
bright-colored things for ornaments, just as 
you children are doing. They are called 
bower-birds because they build in this way, 
and they belong to the bird of Paradise 
family, though their feathers are dark and 
plain, and not beautiful like the bird of Para- 
dise we know from pictures and out at the Zoo. 
Perhaps if they wore bright feathers them- 
selves they would not take such trouble to 
collect pretty things for their playhouses.”’ 

“But Uncle Jack, what do you mean by 
playhouses—their nests?”’ 

“No, they build a different kind of nest to 
bring up the young birds in. ‘These bowers 
seem to be built just for pleasure. First 
the bower-birds clear a space in the forest 
till the ground is clear and clean as your 
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lawn is after John goes over it with his rake. 
When they have made this nice and clean 
they begin on the playhouse. It is really a 
little hut made of slender twigs. very much 
like this playhouse of yours. It looks like 
a wee wigwam. After the birds finish their 
bower they set to work to decorate it. They 
hunt everywhere for bright feathers, and 
shells, and broken bits of glass, or anything 
else that is bright and shiny. Sometimes 
they fly a long way to get such objects, and 
once back at their bower they spend a 
great deal of time arranging and rearrang- 
ing their bric-A-brac! When their pretty 
things grow worn or faded they put new 
ones in their places. They have even been 
known to pick up pieces of jewelry belonging 
to people who live near, and it is not at all 
uncommon for women who have lost some 
of their treasures to go out into the woods 
and hunt through the bowers to see if they 
can find them.” 

“My! How funny!” said Judy. 
how big are these bowers?”’ 

“JT have seen different sizes,’ 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘Some species build them five 
or six feet high—others are smaller. About 
the queerest kind of bower-bird is one found 
in New Guinea, and called the gardener-bird. 
He makes a cone about a foot and a half 
high out of moss, and then a few inches out- 
side of this he goes to work to plant tall, 
straight twigs, to make a-hut stirrounding 
this mosscone. Heleaves a doorway on each 
side of this outer hut. These birds always 
choose twigs from an orchid which stays alive 
and goes on blooming for a long time, so it 
is a real ‘bower.’ The bird also scatters 
flowers of different kinds over the floor of 
the bower and on the cleared space outside 
olate: 

“It sounds like a fairy story, doesn’t it, 
Uncle Jack?”’ Bess said. ‘“‘I wish we could 
go to Australia and see them.”’ 

“T’ll tell you what you can do, without 
taking such a long journey,’’ Uncle Jack 
answered. ‘‘Some day I’ll take you to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and 
you shall see some stuffed bower-birds in 
one of the glass cases, and their bower filled 
with shells and bright feathers, just such as 
I have seen many times in Australia.” 


“And 
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How They Camped Out. 


Pound, pound, thump, thump! 
camp was being made in the hemlock grove 
half-way up the hill, while two excited little 
boys watched the preparations and did their 
best to help. What joy to sleep on a bed 
of fragrant, springy boughs, while the cool 
night wind blew round them! They could 
hardly wait for the time to come. 

You see, father and Uncle Frank had just 
returned from a camping trip in the Adiron- 
dacks, and as soon as Dick and. his boy 
friend, Tom White, heard the delightful ex- 
periences they were most anxious to have 
a camp of their own, and sleep in the big 
out-of-doors, far from any cottage. Mother 
herself made them some warm woollen sleep- 
ing-bags, that were to be drawn up to the 
sunburned necks, leaving out only the curly 
heads. 

That same evening Uncle Frank walked 
to the camp with the little boys, to see that 
they were comfortably fixed for the night. 
He spread the spicy boughs evenly, gave a 
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final pat to the woolly bags, and, blowing 7 


out the lantern, left them with only the 
bright, far-off stars to watch over two 
happy little lads. 

Presently something stirred lightly the 
green carpet; a soft sound broke the stillness 
not unlike a baby brook singing over the 
pebbles. Then it became a plain purr, and, 
behold! there were three campers. It was 
the black kitten, which had followed Uncle 
Frank from the cottage, and now settled 
down very comfortably between the sleeping- 
bags, not meaning, evidently, to desert his 
two good friends. 

Did they lie awake long, listening to the 
noises of the wood? I think not, for the very 
first thing they knew it was daylight, and 
the east was brightening with the glory of 
sunrise. ‘They straightway hurried to their 
separate cottages, where they awakened 
their sleepy friends to tell them they had 
slept splendidly, and wanted to spend ‘‘’most 
every night’’ out of doors. 

Sure enough, the very next evening, soon 
after sunset, two little figures might have 
been seen making their way up the hill 
toward the woods. 

“Pooh!” said Dick, in a very big voice, 
“T don’t care if Uncle Frank couldn’t come 
with us to-night. I guess we know every- 
thing about camping by this time.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tom, as he strode along, 
swinging his lantern. ‘‘I’m sure there aren’t 
any strange animals in these woods.”’ 

““Tom,”’ continued Dick, boldly, ‘‘it takes 
a good deal to frighten me. You couldn’t 
tell me a story that would make me afraid. 
When I was eight, last summer, I wouldn’t 
have come way up here to sleep. You see, 
I’m nine now.” 

Longer grew the shadows. The lights 
began to twinkle in the cottages at the foot 
of the hill. The little camp became strangely 
quiet; it had grown quite dark. In the 
silence the two boys crept into their sleep- 
ing-bags. Queer how different the camp 
looked by night! In the bright sunshine 
this morning it seemed so very near home: 
now there was such a long, dark space be- 
tween their friends and themselves. 

“T keep thinking, Tom,” said Dick, ‘‘about 
that book I had for Christmas, ‘Wild Ani- 
mals I have known,’—some kind of frighten- 
ing stories in there. Do you own that book?” 

No answer from the little form at his side. 
Tom had fallen asleep, to dream, perhaps, 
of wild animals he did not want to know. 
Oh, would he himself ever go to sleep? 
Dick shut his brown eyes tightly and listened 
to the lonely murmur of the wind in the 
trees. What strange cracklings came from 
the deeper woods above them! O for the 
sociable black pussy! 

Well, it would be morning very soon. 
They must have been in bed hours already. 
What was his mother doing? Perhaps 
thinking of her little boy—perhaps. A 
strange choking feeling came into Dick’s 
throat. He turned and shook Tom vigor-- 
ously. 

“Tom,’’ he said in an uncertain voice, 
“Tom, I don’t feel good, I don’t. I’ve got 
a queer pain in my chest, and when I have 
it I must always see my mother.” 

“Is it very bad?’ asked Tom’s sleepy 
voice. ; : 

“Awful!” in a hoarse whisper. “ I'm 
going home.”’ 

‘So am I, then,” chimed in the other bold 
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camper, Hastily pulling off the sleeping- 


bags and pulling on sweaters, they lighted 


_ the big tin lantern, and were soon stumbling 


over sticks and stones on their homeward 
way. ‘They separated at the grassy lane, 
Tom turning in, and Dick, minus the lan- 
tern, keeping on down to his cottage. 

Softly opening the front door, he entered 
the hall. But what did this mean? The 
living-room was lighted! Was baby sick? 
And there sat mother, reading by the open 
fire, looking dearer than ever in her pretty 
white gown. 

“Why, my little camper!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Home again?’”’ And Dick, with both sturdy 
arms round her, told her all. 

O wise mother! O understanding mother! 
How comforting to a small son to learn 
that she had been thinking and wish- 
ing for him just at the time that he had 
been thinking and wishing for her! It was 
well that he came back to this lonely little 
mother of his. 

Just as she tucked him up in his own 
soft bed Dick opened drowsy eyes to ask: 

“And isn’t it most morning, mother?’’ 
And, smiling, mother answered:— 

“No, dear, no. It’s nearly nine o’clock.”’ 
Alix Thorn. 


Dorothy’s Visit to the Queen. 


The grandest of all occasions for Dorothy 
Drew, Gladstone’s little grand-daughter, was 
her reception by the queen at Windsor. It 
was in jubilee month, when all the world was 
waiting for the memorable day to arrive, that 
the queen sent for Dorothy to come and see 
her. It would have been surprising to her 
friends had she displayed any excitement on 
the receipt of the letter from Princess Louise, 
saying that the queen wished Mrs. Drew to 
take her little girl to Windsor. Dorothy had 
talked confidentially to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, had exchanged confidences 
with premiers and cabinet ministers, and had 
secured an amazing autograph from Li Hung 
Chang without a tremor of nervousness, 
and now that she was to kiss Her Majesty’s 
hand she was not going to forget the respect 
that was due to herself. 

The excitement and bustle covered two 
days, but Dorothy was perfectly cool and self- 
possessed. She saw everything, and for- 
got nothing. The only striking thing she 
seemed to notice at Kensington Palace, where 
she and her mother were the guests of Prin- 
cess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, was 
that the princess wore a pretty blue tea- 
gown,—‘‘dressing-gown,’’ Dorothy called 
it,—with satin ribbons hanging down. 

Her first view of Windsor Castle from the 
train moved her to reflect that it was 
“Just as nice as our castle.”” Then she came 
very near getting excited, the two white 
horses in the royal carriage that came to 
meet them, with the footman behind and 
the groom on horseback in front, pleasing her 
very much. When Princess Beatrice met 
them at the door, Dorothy, forgetting that 
queens do not meet their subjects on door- 
steps, imagined that the princess was Her 
Majesty. 

Dorothy and her mother had a little 
sitting-room, and a bedroom with big fires, 
and with the bed all made, just as if they were 
going to stay all night; they sat down to 
luncheon with the “ grown-ups,” and “the one 


__ who sat by me”’ was very nice. 
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“Have you ever met the queen before?’’ 
the lady in waiting asked Dorothy. 

“No, I have not.” 

“Haven’t you ever seen her?” the lady 
repeated. The answer came as from a queen 
herself. ‘‘Oh, yes, I have seen her, but she 
has not seen me.’’ Dorothy seems to have 
had lessons from her grandfather on the subtle 
distinctions between words. 

Dorothy related how she went down the 
very long corridor to put on her new white 
frock and her silk gloves, and how a grand 
servant, all dressed in red, came to say that 
the queen was waiting. The Indian man 
whom the queen liked very much was at 
the door, and the next moment Dorothy 
stood before the great queen whom her grand- 
father had served for sixty years. But she 
thought nothing of the vastness of the em- 
pire, of the record reign which all the world 
was celebrating. It was nothing to her that 
the kindly gray-haired lady before her was 
mistress of one-quarter of the whole human 
race. To Dorothy she was just another 
woman like grandmother, with a white cap 
on her head; and Dorothy courtesied and 
kissed her, and told her that her name was 
‘‘Dorsie,’’ that she called Mr. Gladstone 
“‘grandpapa,” that they all had pet names at 
the castle, and so on and so on. Many 
interesting pet names were revealed on both 
sides. 

“The queen put on her glasses, and asked 
me to go to the other side of the room, so 
that she could see me better,’’ Dorothy 
explained. ‘‘And then she took a little jewel- 
case, and said, ‘This is for you.’ I opened 
it, and saw a darling little brooch with a 
diamond ‘V’ and a diamond ‘R’ and a 
turquoise ‘I,’ and a little crown at the top 
made of red enamel. I courtesied and kissed 
her hand, and said, ‘Thank you very much.’ 
She looked very nice and kind, and I liked 
her very much.”’ Then the queen kissed the 
little débutante again, and Dorothy and her 
mother returned to town. 


The Pigeons of San Diego. 


Talk no more to Jack Roosa of the pigeons 
of Venice and how you stopped to feed them 
on the plaza in front of Saint Mark’s! 

Jack has never been any nearer Venice than 
San Diego, Cal., having been born and raised 
at National City, a few miles beyond. But 
Jack can tell you that the largest, most attrac- 
tive flocks of pigeons in the world, now, are 
those that hover and play over the big ex- 
position down there. 

It all has come about this way. 

As soon as the lagunas and lagunitas of the 
exposition had been flooded and set out with 
lilies, another planting season began. This 
setting-out, however, was devoted to gold- 
fish, Japanese carp, and Japanese fantails, 
which soon became favorite attractions to 
all visitors to the grounds. In fact, the at- 
tendant having trained them to assemble at 
the tap of an iron triangle—meaning feeding- 
time—one was always sure of a crowd 
gathering to watch the fish swimming rapidly 
to this point for their food. 

So popular did these bits of life become 
with the travellers that something larger was 
next attempted. Wild ducks, in quantities, 
were introduced, and then some peafowl. 
And they, too, won their way to the hearts of 
the visitors, who, however, seemed to cry for 
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more. Somebody suggested a flock of pig- 
eons, and about a year and a half ago the 
exposition purchased a hundred and fifty of 
these. The birds immediately chose for 
their homes the tower and cornices of the 
Home Economy Building. They have multi- 
plied and received additions until to-day 
there is a flock of two thousand in all. 

What is more, the birds have grown so tame 
they will alight on the shoulders of the Span- 
ish boy feeding them; and even to those who 
have seen the great flocks of Venice they seem, 
indeed, the most attractive pigeon-flock in 
the world!—Felix J. Koch, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Moreau. 


Moreau was a French poodle who would 
have performed tricks if any pains had 
been taken with his education, but Farmer 
Bradley and his wife were too busy for that. 
He was taught to drive the cows to pasture 
and to bring them home at night. A gate 
was constructed at the end of the lane in such 
a manner that it swung both ways. So 
when the farmer said, ‘‘Moreau, it is time 
to get the cows,” he started without a word 
and ran down the lane. If the cows were 
waiting, he would push the gate open and 
hold it open with his paws for them to go 
through. But if they had not come he 
would go around the pasture and get them 
together, drive them up, and open the gate 
the other way. This he did every night 
and morning. 

The next thing he learned to do was to 
churn. A little harness was fitted to him, a 
band slipped over a water-wheel and fast- 
ened to the big churn, a little platform for 
Moreau to walk steadily on and on, the crank 
of the churn turned by the motion till the 
butter was there, yellow as gold. Moreau 
was then unharnessed, and received his re- 
ward in the form of a drink,of buttermilk. 
Then he would run and play in the sunshine 
or sleep in the shade till it was time to bring 
the cows home.—New York Mail and Express. 


Girlie the other day asked her big sister to 
give her an example. So her sister said, in 
fun, ‘“‘ Well, if one family has three children, 
how many children have two families?”’ 
“Nine,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘Why, 
how’s that?” queried her sister. ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
she, roguishly, ‘‘the other family had six 
children!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less pecmaney:. according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PreswEeNT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, ae 
R. Blinn, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. 
George T, nie William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D.- 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Foreign Notes. 


—\— 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A number of German theological profes- 
sors have entered the army as volunteers, 
among them Prof. Gregori, who is sixty-three, 
Prof. Achelis of Halle, Krueger of Giessen, 
Hermelink of Kiel, and Schmidt of Breslau. 
Also the docents Carl Bornhausen and Bulle 
of Marburg, Behn of Breslau, Buechsel of 
Halle, Sueskind of Tuebingen, and Otto 
Lemp of Kiel. The latter is reported killed 
on the battlefield. Pastor Zurhellen of 
Frankfurt, a son-in-law of the late Prof. 
Dr. Pfleiderer, is also a victim of the war. 

The son of Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, the son 
and grandson of Prof. G. Bonet-Maury of 
Paris, the son of Prof. E. Montet of Geneva, 
the son of Prof. Paul Sabatier, and many 
another of our French friends are in the 
forefront of the war. 

The filial devotion of the children of Dr. 
Julius Rupp, for many years preacher of the 
Free Religious Congregation of Koenigsberg, 
East Prussia, has led them to issue his 
discourses and philosophical and literary 
writings in a new and complete edition. 
Rupp was a deep thinker of the school of 
Kant, the “sage of Koenigsberg,’ and 
virtually a Unitarian in his beliefs. He was 
a man of heroic mould, bravely enduring 
persecution for conscience’ sake, and in the 
spirit of true religion. The editor of the 
work is Rev. Charles P. Elsenhans of 
Stuttgart. Eight volumes have already 
appeared, four more will complete the work. 
The publisher is Eugen Diederichs in Jena. 

Up to the middle of January, 613 of the 
academic teachers of Germany had fallen 
on the field of battle, among them 21 directors 
of seminaries, 29 professors, 326 superior 
(ober) teachers, 113 science teachers, and 
124 candidates. Many others were wounded, 
some maimed for life. 1,049 received the 
iron cross. 

A Hungarian newspaper declares: ‘‘For 
the duration of the war there is but one 
religion in our country—the religion which 
prays for victory to attend our arms.” 

The Bishop of Meaux reports that of the 
expelled congregations 60,000 monks and 
nuns have returned to France. 

According to a report made to the French 
Chamber of Deputies in January, 1914, the 
number of public schools in France was 
70,646 with 122,338 classes and 4,973,179 
pupils of both sexes. There were also 
14,464 so-called ‘‘free’’ schools with 35,215 
classes and 1,148,704 ptpils. One-fourth 
of the children of France are thus still 
under clerical instruction. The minister 
of public instruction stated that to house 
these parochial schools, if they were taken 
over, would require 450,000,000 francs. 

It was mentioned in these columns 
recently, on the authority of a Roman 
Catholic journal in France, whose state- 
ment was accepted without question by the 
Protestant organs of that country, that 
Gen. Joffre, the able head of the French 
armies, is a Protestant. Later information 
disproves this. He was born and baptized 
into the Catholic Church. As he is a 
pronounced liberal and a member of the 
Free Mason order it is probable that he 
belongs to that school of. free-thinkers in 
religion which is in the ascendency in France 
and virtually controls its public life and 
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policy. We read that Gen. Joffre was one 
of eleven children. His father was a poor 
cooper in the south of France. 

One of the most loyal adherents of liberal 
Christianity in Europe, Rev. Dr. Gerold of 
Strasburg, accused of unpatriotic conduct 
by the German military authorities of that 
province, has been sentenced to thirty days’ 
imprisonment. Pastor Gerold, who is in 
his seventy-eighth year, and one of the most 
revered figures in Alsatia, was accused of 
having bestowed a little money upon some 
wounded French prisoners, of having declared 
in a sermon “‘there is no German God,” and, 
still worse, of having prayed for the triumph 
of justice in the regulation of certain internal 
affairs of the province. 

The Old Catholic Church in Switzerland 
counts 32,000 members gathered in 39 
parishes. Dr. Edward Herzog is its bishop. 
The Swiss French-speaking Protestant 
churches have tendered the services of 
certain of their pastors, for longer or shorter 
periods, to the Reformed parishes of France 
several hundred of whose pastors are enrolled 
in the army of defence, 

Rev. Stuart L. Roussel of Paris, who is 
connected with the orthodox wing of the 
French Protestant church, is now visiting 
in the United States and seeking aid for 
the impoverished congregations of France 
whose existence is endangered by the losses 
of the present war. 

Prof. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk of the 
University of Prague, whose brave endeavors 
for religious freedom in Bohemia have given 
him wide recognition and influence, and 
who is not unknown in this country, of 
which his wife is a native, has recently 
published an important book, ‘‘Sociological 
Sketches of Russian History and Religious 
Philosophy’? (German translation, Died- 
erichs, Jena). To understand the Pan- 
Slavic movement and its intellectual and 
moral basis this work, in two volumes, 
should be indispensable. 

Dr. W. Tudor Jones, who has intimated 
his intention to resign the charge of Unity 
Church, Islington, London, is engaged in 
writing a book on the life and philosophy 
of Prof. Emile Boutroux, for which Prof. 
Boutroux has supplied material. Dr. 
Tudor Jones’s ministry will be closed at the 
end of June. 

The triennial meeting of the British (Uni- 
tarian) Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund showed that there are now one hundred 
and eighteen ministers in receipt of annuities. 

We are glad to note that the Theistic 
Church of London, now under the minis- 
try of Rev. Walter Walsh, has weathered 
its financial difficulties, largely by the 
generous gifts of its members, and is moving 
toward a larger opportunity and service. 
The old premises in Swallow Street, in which 
Dr. Voysey preached for so many years, 
are to be vacated this summer, when the 
lease expires, and a more central and con- 
venient place of meeting secured. 

Out of forty labor members in the British 
Parliament, thirty are total abstainers. 
If the present hopeful temperance move- 
ment in England is to succeed, it must not 
confine itself to the working classes, but 
begin higher up, among the clergy, mer- 
chants, professional men, land-holding 
classes, and aristocracy. These are the 
greatest offenders, because with their home 
comforts, comparative ease of mind, ample 
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food, and many resources, intellectual and 
social, they have far less excuse for their 
daily sinning against the law of temperance 
and the duty of giving a good example. 

‘In reply to a question appearing in the 
Christian Life, a German translation of 
Theodore Parker’s works appeared. in 
five (not four) volumes. So far as the writer 
has been able to examine the version it 
seems faithfully, albeit somewhat heavily, 
translated. Reference to this and other 
translations of Parker’s books into various 
languages will be found in the bibliography 
attached to the centenary edition of his 
works published in fifteen volumes by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The Christian village of Bethlehem, 
rendered well-to-do by the many who visit 
it, has been able to save nearly all its in- 
habitants from the ‘Turkish . conscription 
by purchasing their exemption, which is 
permitted in that country to Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

The Swedish missionary in India, Land- 
green, returned to his own country, reports 
that all German missionaries in India have 
been arrested and imprisoned by the British 
authorities. 

Three hundred Roman Catholic mission-. 
aries in China, and one-half of all in Korea, 
have been ordered to return to France for 
military service. 

All the scientific and learned institutions 
in Rome, especially the archives and library 
of the Vatican, suffer from the war. Austria 
and Germany still permit their scholars 
to avail themselves of these institutions, 
but France has recalled all her students and 
scholars to serve in the army—monks, pro- 
fessors, prelates, even three aged Jesuit 
professors at the Biblical school. In the 
secret archives of the Vatican, where for- 
merly from eighty to one hundred German 
scholars were engaged in research, there are 
to-day only three Germans, three Austrians, 
and one Finn. 


Platform of the Lake Mohork Con- 


ference. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, although meeting this 
year in circumstances that tend to dis- 
courage the hopes entertained by many as 
to the maintenance of general peace, particu- 
larly among the larger and more powerful 
nations of the world, reaffirms its faith in the 
beneficence of the measures for the advance- 
ment of which the Conference was founded. 
The present war daily furnishes convincing 
proof of the superiority of those methods over 
the resort to violence. 

The Conference deems it to be opportune, 
in the midst of the present convulsion in 
Europe, to call attention to what has been 
accomplished since the Napoleonic wars, in 
(1) the development of international law, (2) 
the growing sense of obligation and duty be- 
tween nation and nation, (3) the increasing 
interdependence and co-operation among 
nations, (4) the wider application of the 
federal principle, and (5) the tendency toward 
broad alliances or groupings for the accom- 
plishment of international ends. 

We express our gratitude to the President 
of the United States for steadfastly main- 
taining the neutrality of our Government, 


and for asserting, with eens clarity, beitr joe 
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restraint, the rights of our people as citizens 
of a neutral nation. 

_ We invite the thoughtful attention of all 
peoples and nations seeking a substitute for 
war to a consideration of the three following 
proposals, as a basis for joint action by any 
two or more powers, to be binding on the 
signatories :— 

I. All justiciable questions arising between 
the signatory powers, not settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal 
for hearing and judgment both upon the 
merits of the case and upon any question of 
jurisdiction. . 

II. All non-justiciable questions arising 
between the signatories and not settled by 
negotaition, shall be submitted to a Council 
of Inquiry and Conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration, and recommendation. 

III. Conferences between the signatory 
powers shall be held from time to time to 
formulate and codify rules of international 
law, which shall thereafter govern in the de- 
cisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned 
in the first proposal. 


Southern Letter. 


The warm weather has taken possession 
of the Southlands and a general relaxation 
is the result. It is hard when the fields 
are a riot of brilliant flowers and the mocking- 
birds are singing their wonderful roundelays 
to settle down to the serious work of writing 
a church report, and that is probably the 
reason why so many of our churches have 
to be omitted in the letter of this month. 

The San Antonio Liberal Men’s Club 
has had two very interesting meetings in 
the past month. The men come together 
at one of the leading hotels, where in a 
pleasant private room they dine and then 
enjoy a good talk on some topic of general 
interest. Mr. Harvey C. Stiles gave a most 
instructive talk upon palm-culture at the 
first meeting of the month, laying special 
emphasis on the value of developing the 
date-palm in this section of Texas as a prac- 
tical source of income. As an outcome 
of this talk one of our young men who has 
a number of date-palms on his place for 
ornamental purposes had them treated in 
such a manner that they may be fruit- 
bearing trees as well. At the second meeting 
Mr. F. W. Maule, president of the South 
Texas Underwriters Association, talked of 
insurance in such a clever manner as to 
arouse the interest of all the men, and a very 
general round-table discussion followed. 

The second Sunday in May was the day 
for the celebration of Mothers’ Sunday, and 
Rev. George H. Badger made it unusually 
attractive by combining Children’s Day with 
it. After the children had given their very 
pleasing exercises Mr. Badger followed with 
a splendid talk to the parents on some of 
the methods of teaching Unitarianism to our 
children,- which was listened to with the 
closest attention. 

‘The church in Dallas feels that it has taken 
several steps forward in the past month in 
the cause of liberalism and useful citizenship. 
A delightful treat for The Alliance members 
and many friends was the lecture at the 
church on ‘‘Dramatic Ancestors,’ by Prof. 
Stark Young of the English Department at 
—_ niversity of Texas. Prof. Young 

the pedigree of various familiar types 
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‘on the stage; e.g., the ghosts of the Eliza- 


bethan came from Seneca, who took them 
from Euripides, who in turn found them 
in Aischylus. He discussed the relatively 
small number of themes which the human 
race has evolved, and the repetition and 
variation of these themes through the his- 
tory of drama. ‘Only a few great themes 
are capable of moving us profoundly,” he 
said, ‘‘and these themes were all used in the 
earliest drama no less than in the later, The 
great elemental emotions that move us 
are the same always.’”’ Prof. Stark Young 
will lecture at Dartmouth this summer. 

The Bergson class has completed its study 
of creative evolution under the leadership 
of Mr. Bentley. The class has been well 
attended and a similar course is contemplated 
for next year. From the Unitarian pulpit 
Mr. Bentley gave a scholarly address upon 
“The Lost Soul” from the point of view 
of the scientific inquirer. Prominence was 
given to the lecture in a local paper. 

On May 5, at the home of Mrs. Pollard, 
Mrs. Georgia Stenger read Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt,” bringing out clearly the humor and 
satire of the play. Another social feature 
of the month was the church supper and 
bazaar, which brought some revenue to 
The Alliance funds. A short musical pro- 
gramme followed the supper, after which 
stereopticon views from the life of Martin 
Luther were shown. The Dallas delegates 
to the Louisville Conference mention as 
of special interest and helpfulness the papers 
read on Sunday-school work, and the dis- 
cussion. upon the development of the mis- 
sionary spirit. Rev. George Gilmour’s ad- 
dress on “The Appeal of Religion to the 
Unchurched”’ appeared by means of the 
Associated Préss in all the afternoon papers 
of the State. Solicitations have come to 
Mr. Gilmour for a course of lectures on 
Unitarian literature from Waco and San 
Angelo, with a view of establishing Unitarian 
churches in these cities. 

Citizens of Dallas have recently organized 
a Central Federated Forum, to meet fort- 
nightly in the Municipal Building, for the 
discussion of current vital questions and 
the promotion of good in this city; during 
Mr. Gilmour’s absence in Louisville he was 
honored with the presidency. Back of 
this organization are labor clubs, women’s 
clubs, and many churches. 

No regular report has been sent from 
Oklahoma, but from a personal letter I 
quote the following: ‘‘You may be pleased 
to know that Mr. and Mrs. Harris departed 
with surprised and happy feelings over the 
testimonials from friends made though to be 
left behind. Lectures pertaining to the 
theatres brought Mr. Harris in touch with 
the managers of the places of amusement, 
especially the photo-dramas, as he had 
several very fine scenarios displayed here. 
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legislative opinions as to Sunday closing of 
amusements, and in speaking of the theatre 
managers he said he found them a clean, 
broad-minded set of men anxious to unite 
in making a better city. ‘Their tribute, 
which came with a beautiful silver coffee 
and tea set to Mr. and Mrs. Harris, was 
greatly appreciated, more than the material 
gift. At Haster-time was the first appearance 
of the new minister, a strong, upright, young 
man, Rev. Charles Bodwell of Harvard, 
Mass., who has two months’ leave of ab- 
sence to try the ‘Grand Southwest.’” 

The twenty-seventh session of the South- 
ern Unitarian Conference, held in Louisville, 
Ky., brought three days of spiritual uplift 
and a gala time socially. Twenty-four min- 
isters and delegates came from their respec- 
tive homes. Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Richmond, Norfolk, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, Huntington, W. Va., Mari- 
anna, Fla., Swansboro and Watha, N.C., 
were represented from the Southern field, 
while friends from Boston, Meadville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago brought cheering words 
and encouragement from their sections. The 
visitors were all most interesting and inter- 
ested, and united in pronouncing this an un- 
usually live and successful Conference in its 
grasp of subjects, interchange of thoughts, 
and enthusiasm. : 

Deep earnestness characterized the vari- 
ous speakers as they addressed their eager 
listeners. The experiences of those who 
had long and loyally striven for the continued 
and more rapid progress of our Unitarian 
faith was a stimulus to those new in the 
field. The cause is certainly growing, as 
evidenced by the encouraging reports, and 
as shown in the increased size of the Sun- 
day congregations in Louisville, and the flour- 
ishing Sunday-school. 

The meeting of the Southern Associate 
Alliance on the second day of the Conference, 
its twentieth session, brought the women 
assembled into very close touch with each 
other as they listened to the reports from the 
various branches. The number of those 
who sent reports and annual dues even 
though they could not send a delegate was 
very encouraging, and each report was 
greeted with applause, especially where one 
branch composed of about a dozen energetic 
women reported that it had earned $300 the 
past year. New branches from Roanoke and 
Lynchburg, Va., were welcomed. 

The president of the Southern Associate 
Alliance, Miss Spalding of Dallas, occupied 
the chair at this Alliance meeting, assisted 
by Mrs. E. A. Goddard of Louisville as 
secretary. After two hours of reports and 
detail work the president suggested a five- 
minute recess for frappé which had been 
sent to the ladies by the Men’s Convention 
and Publicity League. 

Sincere regret was felt that Miss Spalding, 
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ner won all hearts, declined re-election, but 
all present were ready to pledge loyalty to 
Miss Soule of New Orleans, who was unan- 
imously elected to fill her place. 

The women of the Louisville Alliance 
served luncheon in the church parlors, on 
May 28, 29, in honor of the visiting minis- 
ters and delegates. 

The Junior Alliance, now a department of 
the branch, composed of efficient workers 
is always a joy at these social gatherings, 
supplying the waitresses from its member- 
ship, and a committee for floral decorations. 
At this time pink and white dogwood and 
other blossoms made the whole church build- 
ing a bower of beauty. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-ninth the 
trustees arranged an automobile ride for 
the visitors, who were accompanied by a 
number of church members. ‘The weather 
was ideal, and all enjoyed the drive and 
the five o’clock tea at the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Q. H. Wymond on the banks of the 
Ohio River. 

It is a source of pride and happiness to 
our local branch just now that the Junior 
Alliance, deciding to give in its names and 
dues individually to the branch instead of 
paying $1 as formerly for its whole organiza- 
tion, gives the Louisville branch a member- 
ship of one hundred and thirty-six, and 
entitles it to a Director. AEB: 


A Church Pedigree. 


BY REV. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 


The city of Seattle, Wash., in 1910 had a 
population of 237,194. At the present time 
its population is estimated (probably over- 
estimated) at 313,029. The University Uni- 
tarian Church of Seattle, five miles from 
the post-office, is so called because it is in that 
district of the city where has been located 
the University of the State of Washington. 
It is the custom for churches as well as 
banks, shops, and other business corporations 
to take the adjective ‘‘university’”’ to indi- 
cate their location in the city. So we find 
University Methodist Church, University 
Congregational Church, and the rest. 

This district has developed for the most 
part since the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion of the year 1909 temporarily took over 
the University property, which slopes most 
gracefully to Lakes Union and Washington, 
with a vista ending in the superb mass: of 
Mt. Rainier. This property was then trans- 
formed according to plans of the firm of Olm- 
sted into a great park; and the various 
exhibition buildings, most of them unfortu- 
nately of a temporary character, were left for 
university purposes. Since that time the 
University has had a numerical growth un- 
equalled among our higher schools of learn- 
ing, and is attended at present by over four 
thousand students. 

‘The University Unitarian Church was or- 
ganized in January, 1913. The church lot, 
where it is hoped to erect a suitable chapel, 
has an excellent location on high ground very 
near the University. 

Five men of the church are on the Univer- 
sity faculty, and about fifteen students resi- 
dent in the district are connected with the 
church. These with their families number 
about seventy persons who are here for the 
benefits of the University. ‘The rest of the 
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church are citizens of Seattle in business, 
or are teachers in the public schools (one is 
chairman of the Seattle School Board), or 
otherwise here for residence. 

To learn the origin of the church members 
I recently sent out a list of questions, for the 
purpose of discovering their birthplace, their 
subsequent places of residence, the early 
home and religion of their parents, their 
education, their former church connection, 
persons who had influenced them religiously, 
and their own religious experience. About 
fifty replies were received, from which are 
taken the following data:— 

I. These replies showed that no member 
of the church was born in Seattle, or in the 
State of Washington. Severn were born in 
Massachusetts; five each in Illinois and 
Michigan; four in Maine; three each in 
New York, Missouri, England: there were 
also represented Canada, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, Vermont, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Kentucky, Colorado, 
Wisconsin. Only five have lived in less 
than three States; one has resided in seven. 

II. Both parents of one were born in 
Switzerland; of one, in Scotland; of four, in 
England; of three,in Germany. ‘The fathers 
of two were born in Canada; the father of 
one, in England; of one, in Germany. The 
mother of one was born in Ireland; of one, 
in Holland. Thus fifteen are of foreign 
parentage. 

III. Having regard to both parents, 
the early religious influences appear to have 
been as follows: Unitarian, ten; Universalist, 
Baptist, Methodist, seven each; Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Church of England, four 
each; Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, 
Lutheran, three each; others are Friends 
(two), Christian, United Brethren, Chris- 
tian Catholic, United Evangelical, Spiritual- 
ist, Latter Day Saints, Ethical Culture 
(two), indifferent (two). Out of these vari- 
ous origins the religious progress of the 
church members did not always lead at 
once into Unitarianism. But many passed 
through various stages, as circumstances or 
convictions led them, to the consecutive 
faiths of more than one communion. 

IV. Universities or colleges represented 
are as follows: University of Washington, 
six; Cornell, three; Olivet, two; one each, 
Williams, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
Oberlin, Northwesteru, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Chicago, Tufts, Har- 
vard, Bates, Leipsic, Berlin, Marburg, Ox- 
ford. In a few instances one person repre- 
sents more than one college. Many normal 
schools and public high schools are repre- 
sented. 

V. As different members recorded the 
persons who had influenced them most it 
was interesting to see first how many paid 
tribute to a mother or a father, an elder 
brother, or some intimate friend. Ljike- 
wise it was most gratifying to have singled 
out the religious teaching of some minister of 
definite religious inspiration who ministered 
toa particular period in the life of the church- 
member. One answers by saying simply, 
“A Catholic priest.’’ Another says, ‘‘A very 
liberal and intellectual Baptist minister in our 
little home church, not known extensively, 
but his religious influence on many young 
lives is remarkable.” 

Evangelists like D. L. Moody are men- 
tioned. And one writes: ‘“I would not for 
anything sacrifice the memory of and gain 
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from my relations to John Alexander 
Dowie. I was attracted to him because of 
his powerful personality and his stress on 
applied Christianity.” 

Of course, the names of many modern 
writers on religious, scientific, ethical-social 
problems appear, Emerson leading all in the 
number of times mentioned; and the famil- 
iar poets in England, America, and Ger- 
many have their place. 

The very long list of Unitarian ministers 
from Channing and Martineau to the present 
day disclose in what a remarkable degree the 
influence of Unitarianism has penetrated all 
schools, homes, or other circles of human 
association. 

VI. The query, ‘‘Remarks you care to 
give of your own religious experience,’ was 
not very fully answered, a natural hesitancy, 
it may be, rather commendable in people who 
have under stress made their way into their 
larger faith. Many gave no answer at all, 
or an indirect one. One person tells, in a 
way it would have delighted our sainted 
Dr. Hale to know, how, as a girl of sixteen, 
she received a “‘great religious impression ”’ 
as she heard him preach in a Congregational 
church in Lawrence, Kan. Another writes, 
“TI do not know as I have ever had any par- 
ticular religious experience, for my whole life 
has been so interwoven with the great uni- 
versal love and power of God’s goodness and 
helpfulness whenever needed that I have not 
had a chance to question many things that 
have troubled others.” 

Incidentally several expressed the purpose 
of a church. One says, ‘‘My church is a 
shrine to which I go for inspiration, and I do 
not seek my ordinary social life in a church.” 
Another says: ‘The church building should 
be a place for all forms of pure enjoyment. 
. . . Giving the young an opportunity for 
social recreation is as high a form of religion 
as any.” A third writes: ‘‘I have come 
to have little interest in doctrines and re- 
ligious theories. I seek a church for the inspi- 
ration and courage that it can give me to live 
my common daily life on a high plane.”’ 

The above data are furnished by only 
about fifty of the congregation. Thus they 
are no complete record, and yet propor- 
tionately they are a fair characterization ol 
the University Unitarian Church of Seattle. 


Edward Payson Powell. 


Edward Payson Powell, veteran journalist 
and author, and long an editorial writer in 
the Christian Register, died at his home at 
Sorrento, Fla. Mr. Powell was born at 
Clinton, N.Y., May 9, 1833, the son of 
John and Mary Johnson Powell. He was 
graduated from Hamilton College and then 
entered the Union Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in 1861. From 1861 to 1871 he 
was pastor of the Third Church in St. 
Louis, and from 1874 to 1877 of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago. He became 
an editorial writer on the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat in 1871, and in 1890 of the Christian 
Register, Boston. Since 1900 he had been 
with the Independent of New York. 

Mr. Powell had been an associate editor 
of Unity, Chicago, since 1894, and- of 
Arena, Boston, since 1898. He was a 
member of the American Historical Associ- 
ation, and in 1896 of the American Arbitra- 


tion Congress in Washington. He was 
the author of “Our Heredity from God,” 
1886; “Liberty and Life,” 1890; ‘‘ Nullifica- 
tion and Secession in the United States,” 
1896; and ‘“‘The Country Home,” 1904. 


Preliminary Programme of the Gen- 
eral Conference, San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 24-27, 1915. 


TUESDAY. 
4.00 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Hotel 
Normandie. 
8.15 P.M. Opening service, First Unita- 
rian Church. Conference Sermon by Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


: WEDNESDAY MorRNING. 

10.00. Address by the president, William 
Howard Taft, LL.D.; report of the Council 
by the chairman, Rev. Minot Simons; ad- 
dress by Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., 
“The Service of Theological Thought to the 
Religious Life’; address by Henry M. 
Williams, Esq., treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


1.30. Laymen’s luncheon; luncheon of 
the National Alliance; ministers’ luncheon. 


4.30. Reception, in charge of the National 
Alliance. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
8.15. ‘The Everlasting Necessity of Re- 


ligion: (1) In personal experience, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham; (2) Organized, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail; (3) Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D.D. 


THurRSDAY MorNING. 


Latent World Peace Forces in the Churches. 

10.00. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Manchester 
College, Oxford, Eng.; David Starr Jordan, 
LL.D., Leland Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. Report of Committee on Minis- 
ters’ Salaries, Prof. Henry W. Foote, Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion. 


‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, William 
Howard Taft, LL.D., presiding. Addresses 
by David Starr Jordan, LL.D., Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow. 

4.00. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. - 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

8.15. General topic, ‘‘Democracy the 
Goal of Social Progress”: (1) *Hon. Will- 
iam Kent, Kentfield, Cal.; (2) Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Meadville, Pa.; (3) Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

An overflow meeting will be held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Oakland, under 
the auspices of the General Conference, for 
the benefit of the large Unitarian popula- 
tion on the east side of the Bay. The 
speakers will be announced later. 


——— =,” 


Fripay Mornine. 
10.00. Address, “Intellectual Enthusiasm 
_ and the American College,” President Will- 
iam T. Foster, Reed College, Portland, Ore.; 
“a  * Uncertain. 
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recommendations of Commission of 1913 on 
Ordination of Ministers; report of commit- 
tee to consider receiving ministers from other 
communions, Henry W. Sprague, Esq., Buf- 


falo, N.Y.; business session. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, 

2.30; 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Fripay EvENING. 


8.15. ‘“‘The 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Horace Davis, 
Esq., Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


SATURDAY Morwninc. 


10.00. General Alliance Conference on 
“Methods of Work.” 


: The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held May 21. Present: the 
president, treasurer, both secretaries, four 
vice-presidents from New England, Middle 
States, Southern States East, and Western 
States, twenty directors from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and the chairman 
of Post-office Mission. 

The treasurer reported that $60.50 recently 
contributed for war relief has been forwarded 
to the British League for Belgium. Several 
new life members are recorded: Mrs. Arthur 
P. Perry, Jamaica Plain; Miss Grace M. 
Dutcher, Hopedale; Miss Ida Slade, New 
York; Mrs. Annette T. Cobb, Brewster; 
Miss Annie E. Howard, Boston; Mrs. 
Sarah H. Pushaw, Canton; Miss Alice 
Pierce and Mrs. T. W. Williamson, New 
Bedford; Miss Alice M. Williams, Taunton; 
Mrs. Charles J. Steedman, Providence. 

Mrs. Peterson told of her recent trip 
through the North Carolina and Florida 
circuits, and of visits to the Charleston, 
Jacksonville, and Atlanta Alliance branches, 
and to the Southern Conference at Louis- 
ville. The dedication of the new church at 
Mount Pleasant, Fla., in Mr. McHale’s 
circuit, was largely attended, and was an al- 
together notable occasion. ‘The sessions of 
the Southern Conference were made helpful 
by the presence of many visiting ministers and 
laymen, and by the earnest appeals for greater 
missionary effort to meet the needs of the 
South. The Southern Associate Alliance 
had a most interesting meeting. 

Highland Springs, Va., expresses its ap- 
preciation of the prompt response to its 
appeal for help in furnishing its new church, 
and its gratitude for this token of Alliance 
fellowship. 

The Social Service Committee submitted 
a programme of Alliance study on social 
conditions and social service with bibliog- 
raphy, for the use of branches. The topics 
are: ‘‘Peace—a necessary condition of all 
social progress,’”’ ‘“‘Temperance—the founda- 
tion for sturdy manhood and womanhood,” 
‘‘Housing,”’ ‘“‘Dependents—the failure of 
society,” ‘‘Defectives—the burden of so- 
ciety,” ‘‘Delinquents—the menace of so- 
ciety,’’ ‘“‘Schools—the hope of society,” 
““Amusements—should be _ re-creation,” 
‘‘Beauty—an economic and spiritual asset,”’ 
“The Church and the Community.” It 


was voted to print this programme as a 
study-class leaflet with the hope of getting 


, 
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it before the branches in season for next 
year’s work. 

It was also voted to call particular at- 
tention to the first topic, ‘‘Peace,” and to 
urge upon Alliance members the necessity of 
working definitely for permanent peace. 

An interesting letter was read concerning 
the Union of Liberal Italian Women, made 
up of Catholics and Protestants. The sec- 
retary, Mme. Benso, sends a letter each 
month to members and friends, and publishes 
articles in various magazines. At the March 
meeting, held at Turin, in the secretary’s 
house, subjects were discussed bearing on 
education and religion, and on the proper 
help to be given by women in case of war. 
Some financial aid has been given to emi- 
grants who had to return home in conse- 
quence of the war. The secretary writes, 
“This is not much; but as our work is of 
so recent a date, and has met with such 
difficulties at its beginning, we feel we may 
be thankful to God for what we have been 
able to do.” 

The Endowment Fund plans were ex- 
plained by Miss Bancroft, who will serve 
as treasurer of the committee, and devote 
much time to this work the coming year. 
The Fund is proposed at this time in recogni- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the National Alliance. The 
income from the Fund will be used to in- 
crease the efficiency of the organization in 
having branches visited more frequently, 
in sending workers to form new branches, in 
improving every opportunity to broaden the 
work. The $25,000 will be guaranteed if 
every member will contribute what she can 
and also bring the matter to the notice of © 
others. Large sums and small will be 
gratefully welcomed. 

The death of Miss Helen Collamore of 
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The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. J. Fagginger Auer of 
the German Evangelical Protestant ministry 
an application for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boston was noted, Miss Collamore was 
formerly a director of The Alliance. 

Miss Williams, director for Western 
New York, told of the recent neighborhood 
meeting held at Buffalo, when at least 150 
were seated at the luncheon tables. At the 
morning and afternoon sessions the various 
phases of Alliance work were considered, 
and so great enthusiasm resulted that a 
similar meeting is planned for Syracuse in 
the autumn. 

The next meeting will be held June 11. 


The annual public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters (Trinitarian and Unitarian) will be held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, June 7, 
at 11 AM. Rev. Raymond Calkins of Cam- 
bridge and Rev. Roger Forbes of Dorchester 
will represent the two branches of the Congre- 
gational order respectively, and give .ad- 


The Young People’s Religious 
Tnion, 


dresses. 


South” Middlesex Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation was held in Concord, Mass., 
on Saturday, May 15, on the grounds of 
the St: Andrew’s School. An opening prayer 
was offered by Rev. Loren B. Macdonald 
of- Concord. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, the 
president, presided. A motion to. discharge 
the Friendly Service Committee, which had 
been permanent, and make a new committee 
elective annually was carried unanimously, 
after which came the election of officers with 
the following results: President, Mr. Carl B: 
Wetherell, Cambridge; vice-president, Mr. 
F, Stanley Howe, Cambridge; secretary, 
Mr. Alden V. Keene, Watertown; treasurer, 
Mr. A. H. Onthank, Arlington. Directors 
were elected to represent the young people 
of sixteen churches. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
’ passed fixing the annual membership dues 
at not less than two dollars a year; previously 
they had been voluntary and not more than 
five dollars. 

Miss Hemenway of Somerville spoke of 
the biennial bazaar, and the candy-table, 
of which she is chairman. Mr. Wetherell 
spoke for the $30,000 Fund, of a possible 
rearrangement of district lines, and of 
helping the Boston Federation entertain 
the'delegates of the Young People’s Religious 
Union on May 27. It was announced that 
the fall meeting would be held at Newton 
Centre, October 17. 

After the business meeting, which lasted 
an hour, otit-of-door sports were enjoyed, 
followed by a picnic luncheon and dancing 
until eight o’clock. 


ALDEN V. KEENE, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


_ Announcements. 


Rev. Walter Gibb Letham of Winnipeg, 
Canada, having satisfied the Committee 
on'Fellowship of the Middle States, is hereby 
commendedto” our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted May 18, 1915. Com- 
mittee, William M. Brundage, Leon A. 
Harvey, and Walter R. Hunt. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Lewis Welton San- 
ford of the Baptist ministry an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles -T. Billings, 
Julian: C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Meeting open to the public. 


Meetings. 


Tue Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 


Alliance held its regular meeting at Hinsdale, 
Tll., Thursday, May 6, at 
church and dining-room were filled with 
flowers, including most beautiful lilacs. 


11 AM. The 


Mrs. 
Mabel Sampson Furzer gave a dramatic 


reading of ‘“‘Mixed Marriages,” by St. John 


Irvine. ‘The play, which was given in a 


charming and a most impressive manner, 
deals with the complications arising from 
mixed marriages, in the present instance 
the marriage of a Protestant with a Catholic. 
The play included much material in which 
society is concerned at the present time. 
The Alliance voted to send Mrs. 
Hueston of Hinsdale as a delegate to the 
Western Conference, to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 18, 19, and 20. 
decided that a committee be appointed from 
each branch to raise money to assist the 
Swedish church in its liberal work among 


DE PR 


By vote it was 


its people. Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Detroit gave an interesting talk on their 


Sunday-school work and its methods, many 
of which were new and suggestive. 


Mrs. A. 
M. Lewis gave an interesting report of the 
Cheerful Letter Committee. Incheon was 
served in the dining-room by the ladies of 


the church. There were present in attend- 


ance at the meeting seventy members and 


ten visitors, with a collection of $9.11. 
Eleanor Johnson Lynn, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
CanapA.—The directors met in New York, 
Monday, May 10, Mr. William R. Billings 
of Brooklyn, the newly elected president, 
in the chair. Mr. Charles P. Blaney of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, was elected a 
member of the board in place of Mr. Charles 
H. Strong, who resigned. ‘The board organ- 
ized by electing Mr. Blaney treasurer, and 
Rev. James A. Fairley of White Plains, 
N.Y., secretary. The latter takes office Sep- 
tember 1. Rev. Leon A. Harvey continues 
in office until his successor is installed. The 
president was instructed to appoint com- 
mittees on churches and missions in the 
Middle States and Canada as follows: New 
York City and environs, New Jersey, Upper 
New York, Joseph Priestley Conference, 
Meadville Conference, and Canada. Rev. 
A. R. Shelander of Passaic, N.J., asked the 


board to endorse his request for a loan of | th 


$1,500 from the Building and Loan Fund of 
the Association for improvement in the base- 
ment of the Passaic church. ‘The. applica- 
tions to the American Unitarian Association 
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for aid for the coming year from the various 


churches of the Conference were then taken 
up and recommendations made. 
L. Wentz was elected clerk at headquarters, 
with the understanding that the previous 


Miss A. 


arrangement with the League shall continue. 


The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 


$810.75. ‘The Executive Committee rendered 
a report concerning the work of Rev. Filotro 
Taglialatela, with the recommendation that 
this work should be taken over by the Com- 


mittee on New Americans of the Association. 
This was approved, and it was voted that a 


cOmmittee be appointed from this board 
to raise funds to be forwarded to the Associa- 
tion as a contribution to this account. Leon 
A. Harvey, Secretary. : 


Churches. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. L. V. Rutledge: One of 
the best entertainments of the year was the 
lecture given in the vestry of the church 
by Mr. Marshall Dawson, on ‘‘The Panama 
Exposition.’’ The excellent views which he 
shows are enhanced by his poetic appreci- 
ation of the scenes which they represent. 
Mr. Dawson had a most appreciative audi- 


ence. 


Erie, Pa—The First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: The church has had 
a successful year in every way. Regular 
morning and evening services have been held 
every Sunday from the first of September, 
and will continue until the first of July, 
when the church will be closed for the summer 
vacation. 
uniformly large at both the morning and the 
evening services throughout the year, the 
average being higher at night than in the 
morning. 
services. 
tion and business efficiency has continued to 
work with increasing success. 
of the board of trustees, Mr. Hermann Lemp, 
has also been the general manager of the 
seven working committees of the church, 


Attendance has been regular and 


Men have predominated at both 
The new plan of church organiza- 


The president 


and he has therefore had his firm, efficient 


hand on every department of the church work 
both through the board of trustees and 
through the chairmen of the committees. 
The result has been very effective in raising 


the church funds and getting the church 
work done. ‘This year the society has painted 
and decorated the inside of the church, 
finished off the parish rooms, put in a new 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Ac- 
commodates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 
Medomak, Me. : 


The Society for Helping Desti- 


tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care, 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful sw n have availed during years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and 
sands of mothers to lead a self : 
With many we remain in relations for years. 


Not intended for the ved, the 


er) fek on”, 


Greene), 382 Commonwealth A’ , Bosto 
) 38 Corn CIE, 279 Trem 


Boston, Mass. 


Pins: eating ae increased the salary of the 
minister, built up the musical end of the 
church service at an increased expense, met 
-_ctirrent expenses, and paid the final indebted- 
ness to the building and loan fund, and all 
this during the greatest financial depression 
which the city of Erie has suffered in forty 
years. There have been also better at- 
tended and more effective business meetings. 
New members and new-comers to the church 
have been looked after with greater regularity 
both by the minister and the older members 
of the church. There have been more and 
better entertainments in the church, and the 
social life and the social enjoyment of both 
old and young have been increased. ‘There 
has been better publicity and a more system- 
atic way of making the work known. The 
society has rendered better and greater social 
service to the community, and in fact im- 
proved every department and phase of the 
church life and work by business methods 
as well as by the dynamic spiritual power of 
the church. The Alliance, which is one of the 
oldest and most effective departments of the 
church, has had a splendid year. A success- 
ful fair was held, at which $350 was cleared. 
An enrollment of over one hundred in-the 
Sunday-school, with a high uniform attend- 
ance both by the teachers and the pupils, 
has been reached. The Men’s Club has 
been reorganized and built up to one hun- 
dred members who have joined and paid 
their dues, with an average of some eighty- 
five men in attendance at the six regular 
monthly meetings and dinners. The club 
meetings have been addressed by Superinten- 
dent of Schools Bush, Bishop Rogers Isreals, 
Rabbi Max Currick, Dr. Flick, Hon. Peter 
Witte, and Mr. Edwin K. Buttolth, all of 
whom delivered fine addresses which were fol- 
lowed by spirited discussion. The church 
celebrated its seventeenth anniversary on 
March 24 by a birthday banquet, at which 
some two hundred and fifty people were 
present. This occasion was marked by the 
burning of the mortgage, which Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, as president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, delivered to the chairman of 
the board of trustees. Miss Ruth DuMars, 
a tot of four years, struck the match and 
set fire to the document, much to the delight 
of the whole assembly. Dr. Eliot delivered 
the principal address of the evening, an in- 
spiring utterance emphasizing the three great 
notes in the Unitarian message: simplicity, 
social service, and spiritualinspiration. Rev. 
L. A. Harvey, the founder and first pastor of 
the church, was also present and delivered 
an eloquent address to his many old friends 
as well as to the many new ones present. 
The church will hold its annual meeting 
June 2, at which time reports will be made, 
trustees elected, and plans made for next 
year. Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland 
will deliver a short address on that occasion. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: Prof. William H. Taft 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
this month by The Alliance branch of this 
churhe Covers were laid for one hundred 


The Christian Register 


and twenty-five persons. Dr. C. H. Vilas 
acted as toastmaster, and at his left sat 
Gov. Philipps. Mrs. J. C. Harper, presi- 
dent of The Alliance, welcomed Prof. Taft, 
who spoke with earnestness of the work, 
duty, and future of the Unitarian church. 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore, pastor, expressed appre- 
ciation for the services of Prof. Taft both in 
private and in public life, and alluded to 
the contributions Unitarians have made to 
the national life and welfare. 


Rowsz, MaAss.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
annual parish meeting was held the evening 
of May 3, in the church, and the following 
officers were elected: clerk, B. T. Henry 
(this will complete thirty years Mr. Henry 
has served as clerk); parish committee, Mrs. 
Anna L. Henry, Mrs. Mabel Fisk, C. Adolph 
Groll; treasurer, C. A. Groll. The pastor 
submitted her thirteenth annual report. 
The treasurer’s report showed that for 
minister’s salary, music, repairs on parsonage, 
printing and taxes, the Society had ex- 
pended about $660. The report of the 
Women’s Alliance, twenty-three members, 
showed a year of helpful activities. About 
$275 were raised and expended, $100 being 
contributed to the church treasury and the 
remainder for charities and running expenses. 
The Alliance has subscribed for one copy of 
the Christian Register, to be circulated among 
some of its members and then added to the 
literature sent out by the Post-office Mission 
Committee. The women of The Alliance are 
now preparing for their fair to be held 
August 5. A Junior Alliance has been 
formed with ten members, and is a branch of 
the older Alliance. The Junior Alliance has 
held regular meetings at the parsonage, has 
had one entertainment, and presented the 
Sunday-school with a fine silk flag. The 
Sunday-school reported twenty-five pupils 
and three teachers. Iwo pupils have re- 
ceived prizes for five years of regular attend- 
ance, two others for three years, and two 
others for nearly two years. Since 1909 
fourteen Bibles have been given for one 
year’s regular work. The young people of 
the church have recently met and organized a 
Guild, the meetings to be held Sunday even- 
ings at the church. 


Is Beer Harmless? Answers from 


Germany. 


7 

The Augusta Chronicle of North Carolina 
prints the following concerning the discus- 
sion now in progress through the country 
as to whether the advertisements of brewers 
about the efficacy of beer are correct. Let 
us hear what the people who know most 
about beer, the Germans, say. The eminent 
scientist Emil Kraplein of Munich says: 
“Tn the production of alcoholism in Munich, 
beer undoubtedly plays the chief rédle. It 
must be accepted that beer is capable of 
producing -typical delirium tremens.”’ In 
1897, more than 14,000 persons were sent 
by German courts to institutions to be 
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treated for alcoholism—that, too, 
beer-drinking fatherland. 

Dr. H. Blocher of Switzerland says, 
“The whole question whether beer can be 
used in the war against spirits has not only 
been settled long ago in disfavor of beer, 
but to-day it is senseless and dangerous, 
since it veils the real danger which threatens 
us and conceals the abyss before which we 
stand.” 

The famous physician and scientist Dr. 
von Bernge declared: “No other drink 
is so seductive. It has been in Germany 
worse than the whiskey pest, because beer 
is more apt to lead to immoderate drinking.” 

You see that, beer being considered 
harmless, the whole family drink,—father, 
mother, and child,—and the whole nation 
becomes soaked in alcohol. 

Dr. Johannes Leonhast writes: ‘In 75 
out of every 100 convictions in Berlin the 
offence was found to have been committed 
during intoxication. At least 10,000 cases 
are annually brought before the courts of 
Berlin as a result of taking alcohol.” 

In Charlottenburg, in 1904, Dr. Gravitz 
reported that 20 per cent. of the cases 
received in the hospitals were alcoholics. 
Hamburg has set the example of appropri- 
ating material support to the Good Templars. 
“‘The question,” says Dr. Gravitz, “is not 
whether Smith or Jones believes that he 
can take two or three glasses of beer without 
harm, but how is it possible to diminish 
the amount of injury from it that the whole 
German people suffer?”’ 

Prof. von Struempell of Leipzig writes: 
“Nothing is more erroneous, from the 
physician’s standpoint, than to think of 
diminishing the destructive effects of alco- 
holism by substituting beer for other alco- 
holic drinks!” 

If beer-drinking is the cure for intemper- 
ance, why has it not worked in Germany ?— 
for, plainly, it has not worked. As a matter 
of fact, the strongest, most scientific anti- 
alcohol movement we have comes from 
Germany, led by the Kaiser. It is against 
beer. 


in the 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, 


On Saturday, August 28, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Oakland, Cal., the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals will meet, 
morning, afternoon, and evening. 

““Interdenominational Fellowship and Co- 
operation,” ‘‘The Sympathy of Religions,” 
and “Inter-racial Justice and Good Will”’ 
will be discussed by Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Rabbi Meyer, Dr. G. R. Dodson, 
Dr. D. S. Jordan, and others. 


It is estimated that the government’s 
Grand Canyon game refuge in Arizona now 
contains about ten thousand deer. 


A typewriter now being introduced into 
India will write three hundred and sixty 
characters and signs of the difficult Bengali 
alphabet. 


Wholesale caste to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 
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Address for Appointment 


Interior Decorators 


Care JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, a ea Boylston St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, ‘what is a 
dromedary?”’ Johnny did not know, but 
Ralph did. “I know,” he said proudly. 
“4 dromedary is a two-masted camel.” 


He: “I used to think that I knew a great 
deal, that I was wise, in fact; but the older 
I become, the more I realize that I know 
nothing.” She: ‘Agnostic or plain igno- 
ramus?’”’—.St. Louis Post-Despatch. 


The Boston Herald has a genuine Mr. or 
Mrs. T'wickembury on its staff. The latest 
was in Sunday morning’s issue, where the 
head-line informed us that ‘‘ Humidity lends 
its Aid To-day to Discomfiture in and about 
Boston.”—N. H. D. 


“Yes, our son is to go away to school soon. 
His father will go next week to take the 
entrance examinations.” ‘‘His father?” 
“Yes: the school is a very select school, you 
know, and no boy is admitted unless his 
father is worth at least fifteen millions.” 
Puck. 


One morning a little four-year-old girl was 
sitting at the breakfast-table eating “an 
orange. As she was taking rather large 
bites, her mother said to her, ‘Don’t swal- 
low that whole,” at which she looked up in 
surprise and said, “‘Phwat hole?’’—Pacific 
Unitarian. 


Prince Herbert Bismarck at a royal re- 
ception bumped roughly against an Italian 
prelate, who looked at him indignantly. 
“Vou evidently don’t know who I am,” said 
the prince, haughtily. ‘I am Herbert Bis- 
marck.’’ ‘‘Oh,’” answered the prelate, “‘if 
that doesn’t amount to an apology, it is cer- 
tainly a perfect explanation.” 


“‘Come, now, scholars,” said the teacher of 
mineralogy, ‘‘who can tell me the names of 
three minerals?” One little girl raised her 
hand. “I thought so,” said the teacher, 
with satisfaction. ‘‘Mary will tell us the 
names of three minerals.’”’ Mary put her 
hands behind her and gently murmured, 
‘Vichy and seltzer and ’pollinaris.”’ 


Josiah Quincy tells how he was once iden- 
tified by a laborer who was enlightening a 
friend. “That is Josiah Quincy,” said the 
first laborer. ‘And who is Josiah Quincy?”’ 
demanded the other. ‘‘ Don’t you know who 
Josiah Quincy is?’’ demanded the first man. 
“JT never saw sich ignorance. Why, he’s the 
grandson of the statue out there in the yard.” 


One still hears in various forms the ancient 
pleasantry, pure fiction in all of them, that 
there was once a paper called The Fireside 
Companion, the editors of which were so 
progressive that when steam heating came 
in they called it The Weekly Radiator, later 
settling down to the Christian Register, 
as applicable to every modern mode of 
heating homes and churches. 


Senator Hoar used to tell with glee of a 
Southerner just home from New England 
who said to his friend, ‘‘You know those 
little white round beans?” ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the friend, ‘‘the kind we feed to our 
horses?”’ ‘‘The very same. Well, do you 
know, sir, that in Boston the enlightened 
citizens take those little white round beans, 
boil them for three or four hours, mix them 
with molasses and I know not what other 
ingredients, bake them, and then—what do 
you sttppose they do with the beans?” 
“They”’— ‘They eat ’em, sir,” interrupted 
the first Southerner impressively; ‘‘bless me, 
sir, they eat ’em!”’ 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edit. ! by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an: edition with services, 50 cents; 
by maif, cents per copy. Young People’s 


Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
consid how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— |, 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked | ity of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Lams to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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angjngm _ Underground 
um “ZZ se Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
_ PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, P 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


H. ELLIS COo., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, a 
Liberal scholarship A sete oe including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Tra 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Souraworrs, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ractical education. 
nguages, 


a liberal, 
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Art, Music. 
theatres, ete. 
CH 


house conduct household under trained teachers. A 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS" 


; SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS - 

A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 

cn Full household arts course. Gymnasi 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens vate 6. Eight resident pupils in separate 
. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


um, tennis, horse- 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


